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COMMISSIONER'S  ARBOR  DAY   MESSAGE 

To   the    Teachers   and   Pupils   of    Rhode    Island   Schools: 

In  keeping  a  festival  of  the  trees  in  springtime  you  follow  a  custom  of  past  ages,  observed  in  many 
lands,  and  revive  the  ancient  veneration  of  "God's  first  temples."  In  voicing  the  joy  of  earth's 
awakening,  in  rehearsing  the  utility  and  beauty  of  trees,  in  singing  of  nature's  bounty,  you,  like  men 
of  all  times,  utter  the  memory  of  God's  goodness  and  commemorate  nature's  provision  for  mankind 
from  the  beginning. 

We  read  in  ancient  writ  that  the  fruit  of  the  tree  given  to  men  "shall  be  for  meat,"  that  "the 
tree  of  the  field  is  man's  life"  and  that  "the  fruit  of   the  righteous  is  a  tree  of  life." 

More  than  two  thousand  years  ago  a  poet  of  Greece  sang  of  whispering  pines,  babbling  brooks, 
flowering  meads,  humming  bees,  warbling  birds  on  the  trees  and  the  peace  of  sylvan  scenes. 

The  appeal  of  Spring  prompted  the  words  of  Vergil,  "And  now  every  field  is  clothed  with  grass, 
every  tree  with,  leaves,  now  the  woods  put  forth  their  blossoms,  now  the  year  assumes  its  gayest  at- 
tire;" and  landscape  beauty  incited  him  to  write,  "The  ash  is  the  fairest  tree  in  the  woods,  the  pine 
in  the  garden,  the  poplar  by  the  brooks,  the  fir  on  the  high  mountains." 

And  a  Scottish  poet  two  hundred  years  ago  said  of  May: 

"Sweet  as  the  breeze  that  fans  the  smiling  field. 
Sweet  as  the  breath  that  opening  roses  yield." 

You  who  keep  Arbor  Day  in  truth  and  spirit  join  these  "Brothers  of  the  Wood,"  who  have  seen 
man's  sustenance  in  the  trees  and  growing  things,  and  found  in  their  beauty  communion  with  the  finer 
things    of    life. 

Members  of  this  brotherhood,  versed  in  nature's  way,  have  sent  you  friendly  messages  for  your 
program.  A  special  theme  of  "Wayside  Beauty"  is  timely,  because  our  country  and  city  folks  alike 
are  thinking  more  and  more  of  roadside  and   landscape  beautification. 

Whether  you  plant  trees,  learn  their  truth  and  goodness  or  '  sing  the  glories  of  springtime,  you 
come  into  the  promise  given  to  ancient  people:  "I  will  plant  in  the  wilderness  the  cedar,  the  mjrrtle, 
and  the  oil  tree;    I  will  set  in  the  desert  the  fir  tree,  the  pine,  and  the  box  tree   together." 


Commissioner  of  Education. 


THE  BROTHERHOOD  OF  THE  FOREST 


I    love    the    man   who   loves   the   wood, 
Whate'er  his  creed,  whate'er  his  blood. 
I  may  not  know  his  native  land; 
His  creed  I  may  not  understand; 
But,   when   we   meet  within   the   wood. 
There    each    is    silent — understood. 


We    worship    then   at   selfsame   shrine; 
We  see  the  same  celestial  shine 
On  lustrous  leaf,  on  petaled  flower; 
We  feel  the  selfsame  grace  and  power; 
Vea,  walking  on  the  selfsame  sod. 
We  worship  both   the  selfsame  God. 


I  give  who  loves  the  wood  my  hands, 
For  here  is  one  who  understands; 
Who   loves  the   wood   I  give  my   heart, 
For   there   responsive   echoes   start; 
We  meet  in  this  sweet  brotherhood — 
We   meet   as   Brothers   of   the   Wood. 

— Douzlas   Malloc. 


SUGGESTIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  ARBOR  DAY,   1930 

SPECIAL    THEME:    WAYSIDE    BEAUTY 

CHORUS  SCRIPTURES  ARBOR  DAY  MESSAGE 

SONG  RECITATION  ARBOR   DAY   REPORTS  SONG 

RECITATIONS  SONG  GROUP  EXERCISES 

ADDRESS   OR   ESSAYS;    ROADSIDE    BEAUTIFICATION,    OPEN    SPACES   OR 


CHORUS 


SCENIC    PRESERVATION 

PLANTING   OR    DEDICATION   EXERCISES 


Again  we  come,  this  day  to  greet, 
Arbor  Dayl    sweet  Arbor  Day! 

With   willing  hands   and   nimble   feet. 
Arbor  Dayl   sweet  Arbor  Dayl 

No  sweeter  theme  our  time  can  claim. 
No  grander   deed   points   us   to   fame. 
No  day   more   proud   than   this  we  name, 
Arbor    Dayl    sweet    Arbor    Dayl 


ARBOR  DAY  SONG 
(Air,  "Maryland") 

Bring   forth   the   trees  1    Prepare  the   earth 
For  Arbor  Dayl    sweet  Arbor   Dayl 

With  songs  we  celebrate   the  birth 
Of  Arbor  Day,  sweet  Arbor  Dayl 

And  when  our  joyful  task  is  done. 
And  we    our    meed    of    praise    have   won, 
The   glorious    work's    but   just   begun 
For   Arbor   Day,   sweet   Arbor   Day. 

— S.    S.    Short. 


Come,   gentle  Spring,   ethereal   mildness,   come; 

And  from  the  bosom  of  yon  dropping  cloud. 

While  music  wakes  around,  veiled  in  a  shower 

Of  shadowing  roses,  on  our  plains  descend. — Thomson. 


FEBRUARY  TWILIGHT 


The  woods  are  blue  with   shrouding   mist. 
The  lights   stand   out   upon    the   hill; 
A  spirit   I   cannot  resist 
Calms   my  own  beyond  my  will. 


Upon   the  ground   the  snow  lies  wet, 
The    water    streams,   a   velvet   ooze; 
A    beech-tree   spreads    a    silver    net 
To  catch  the  dream  I  would  not  lose. 


Here   in   the  stillness   of   this   hour. 
Deep  in  the  twilight  loitering. 
Time   breathes   more   lightly   than   a  flower. 
Waiting    the    miracle    of    spring. 

— Sally   Bruce   Kinsolving. 

Most  of  us  who  love  trees  love  birds.     I  liave  never  been  able  to  make  up  my 
mind  whether  God  made  the  birds  for  the  trees,  or  trees  for  the  birds. 

— George  Van  Yahres. 

"The  heavens  declare  His  glory, 

The  trees  seem  to  speak  of  His  power, 
And  I  see  His  matchless  beauty 
In  each  small  growing  flower." 

FROM   THE   SCRIPTURES 

He  shall  drink  of  the  brook  in  the  way:   therefore  shall  he  lift  up   the  head. — Ps.,    110:7. 

Go  forth;  to  them  that  are  in  darkness,  show  yourselves.  They  shall  feed  in  the  ways,  and  their 
pastures  shall   be  in   all   high  places. 

They  shall  not  hunger  nor  thirst;  neither  shall  the  heat  nor  sun  smite  them:  for  he  that  hath 
miercy  on   them  shall  lead   them,  even  by  the  springs  of  water  shall   he  guide  them. 

And  I  will  make  all  my  mountains  a  way,  and  my  highways  shall  be  exalted. — Is.,  49:9-11. 

Behold,   a  sower  went   forth   to  sow; 

And  when  he  sowed,  some  seeds  fell  by  the  way  side,  and  the  fowls  came  and  devoured  them  up: 

Some  fell  upon  stony  places,  where  they  had  not  much  earth:  and  forthwith  they  sprung  up,  be- 
cause  they  had  no  deepness  of   earth; 

And  when  the  sun  was  up,  they  were  scorched;  and  because  they  had  no  root,  they  withered  away. 

And  some  fell  among  thorns;    and  the  thorns  sprung   up,   and  choked   them: 

But  others  fell  into  good  ground,  and  brought  forth  fruit,  some  an  hundredfold,  some  sixtyfold, 
some   thirtyfold.— Ma/«.    13:3-8. 


Appreciative  recognition  of  services  in  the  making  of  this  program  is  gratefully  extended  to  Mrs. 
Alice  Hall  Walter,  Dr.  Marion  D.  Weston,  Mr.  Raymond  W.  Perry,  Mr.  Harry  Horovitz,  Mr.  A.  W. 
Hurford,  Mr.  Seth  G.  Jameson,  the  Rhode  Island  Council  for  the  Protection  of  Roadside  Beauty,  the 
Providence  Journal,  and  others  who  have  contributed   to   it. 


RESURRECTION 


Once  more  the  miracle. 
Spring,    has   begun; 

My   garden    lifts   its    heart 
Up   to  the  sun. 

Sharp  blades  of  daffodil 
Prick   towards  the  sky; 

Frail  orchid   columbine 
Stands  an   inch  high. 

Here   at   the   south   wall, 
Safe    from    the    cold. 

Sturdy   young   tulip   leaves 
Start   to   unfold. 


I   must  bestir   myself 

If   I  would  be 
Worthy    to    walk  among 

Such  company; 

I   must  rake  off   the  leaves 

Of   last  year's   thought, 
Mend  all  the  damages 

Winter   has  wrought; 

Through   the  chill   mould   of   care — 

Things  done — undone — 
I    too    must   lift   my    heart 

Up   to  the  sun. 
— Dorothy  C.  Allan,  Hope  Street  High  School. 


THE  KNAPSACK  TRAIL 


I  like  the  wide  and  common  road 

Where   all   may   walk   at   will, 
The  worn  and  rutted  country  road 

That   runs   from   hill   to   hill; 
I   like  the  road   through   pastures  green 

Worn  by  home-coming  feet 
Of  loving  kine  and  barefoot  boy 

Where   twilight  shadows  meet. 


But   I   like   best   the   Knapsack   Trail 

Wherein   my  heart  and  I 
May  walk  and  talk  in  quietness 

With    angels    passing   by. 
The    lovely    Trail    through    forests    dim 

That   leads   to   God-knows-where, 
That  winds   from   tree   to  spotted   tree 

'Till  sudden — we  are  there! — Edwin   O.   Grover. 


"I  went  to  the  woods  because  I  wished  to  live  deliberately,  to  front  only  the 
essential  facts  of  life,  and  see  if  I  could  not  learn  what  it  had  to  teach,  and  not, 
when  I  came  to  die,  discover  that  I  had  not  lived." — Thcreau. 


GOD  OF  THE  OPEN  AIR 

Thou  who  hast  made  thy  dwelling  fair 
With  flowers  below,  above  with  starry  lights 
And  set  thine  altars  everywhere, — 

On    mountain    heights. 
In  woodlands  dim  with  many  a  dream, 

In   valleys  bright  with  springs. 
And  on   the  curving  capes  of  every  stream; 
Thou   who  hast  taken  to   thyself  the  wings 

Of    morning,   to   abide 
Upon   the  secret   places  of   the  sea. 
And   on    fair   islands,    where    the   tide 
Visits    the  beauty   of   untrodden   shores, 
Waiting   for  worshippers   to  come   to   thee 

In    thy   great   out-of-doors! 
To  thee  I   turn,   to  thee  I   make  my  prayer, 

God    of    the   open   air. — Henry    Van    Dyke. 


TREES 

They   ask  me  where  the  Temple  stands, 
Aind  is  the  Abbey  far  from  there; 

They  ask  the  way  to  old  St.  Paul's, 

And  where  they'll  find  Trafalgar  Square. 

As   I   pass  on   with    my   one   thought 
To   find   a   quiet   place   with    trees, 

I  answer  him,  I  answer  her, 
I  answer  one  and  all  of  these. 

When  I  sit  under  a  green  tree. 

Silent,   and  breathing  all   the  while 

As  easy  as  a  sleeping  child. 

And   smiling   with   as  soft   a   smile — 

Then,   as  my  brains  begin   to  work. 
This  is  the  thought   that  comes  to  me: 

Were  such  a  peace  more  often  m(ne, 
I'd    live   as    long   as    this   green    tree. 

— William  H.  Davis. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  AN  OLD  TRAIL 

Here  in  Rhode  Island,  we  are  very  fortunate  in  having  an  old  trail,  called  in 
the  old  deeds  sometimes  the  Pequot  Trail  .^nd  again  the  Pequot  Path.  Just  how  far 
up  to  the  northeast  corner  of  the  state  it  goes,  we  can  not  be  sure,  but,  according 
to  tradition  and  mention  in  the  old  records,  those  of  us  who  use  the  shore  road  going 
south  through  East  Greenwich  and  over  Tower  Hill  are  using  the  old,  old  trail. 

Have  you  ever  wondered  how  a  trail  was  started?  Just  a  footprint  here  and 
there,  a  broken  twig,  flattened  grass,  and  then  a  tiny  winding  path!  That  is  the 
trail  the  eyes  may  see,  but  the  Sioux  Indians  say  there  is  another  trail  that  those 
who  try  to  help  the  world  make  day  by  day.  They  say  the  Great  Spirit  has  touched 
some  of  us  and  made  us  holy,  and  that,  as  we  step  around  our  wigwams  in  our  daily 
work,  we  do  not  tiptoe  (and  leave*  no  mark)  but  our  footprints  are  clear  and  dis- 
tinct. Day  by  day,  they  stand  out  more  definitely  and  others,  uncertain  as  to  their 
path,  see  these  marks  and  steps  into  the  footprints.  This  is  the  way,  so  say  the 
Sioux,  that  a  trail  for  good  is  made. — Alice  Collins  Gleeson. 


SPRING,  THE  TRAVELLING  MAN 


Spring,  the  Travelling  Man,  has  been  here, 

Here  in  the  glen; 

He  must  have  passed  by  in  the  grey  of  the  dawn. 

When  only  the  robin  and  wren  were  awake, 

Watching  out   with   their  bright  little  eyes 

In    the   midst   of    the   brake. 

The   rabbits,    maybe,    heard    him    pass. 

Stepping    light   on    the   grass. 

Whistling  careless  and  gay  at  the  break  o'  the  day. 

Then    the   blackthorn    to   give   him   delight 

Put  on  raiment  of  white: 


And  all  for  his  sake. 

The  gorse  on   the   hill,   where   he  rested  an   hour, 

Grew  bright  with  a  splendour  of  flower. 

My  grief!    that  I  was  not  aware 

Of   himself   being   there; 

It  is  I  would  have  given  my  dower 

To  have  seen  him  set   forth, 

Whistling  careless  and  gay  in  the  grey  of  the  mom. 

By  gorse  bush  and  fraughan   and   thorn, 

On  his  way  to  the  north. — Winifred  M.  Letts. 


A  CHRISTMAS  TREE  FOR  THE  BIRDS 
A  short  time  ago  when  my  family  had  finished  using  our  Christmas  tree,  in- 
stead of  disposing  of  it  in  the  usual  way  I  had  decided  to  claim  it.  My  request  was 
granted.  The  hemlock  was  removed  from  its  position  in  the  parlor  to  a  desirable 
spot  out  of  doors.  As  you  know,  a  Christmas  tree  is  never  complete  without  some 
decorations  on  it  .  Therefore  I  adorned  it  with  all  sorts  of  bird  foods.  Measuring 
cups  served  as  cornucopias  which  were  filled  with  canary  seed.  Then  I  constructed 
some  ornaments.  For  the  next  few  days  I  saved  bread  crumbs  and  crusts  from  the 
table.  These  I  attached  to  pieces  of  spare  string  and  put  them  on  the  tree,  too. 
Still  I  was  not  satisfied  with  the  appearance.  In  addition  to  my  list  I  made  a  birds' 
Christmas  cake.  This  was  formed  in  a  very  simple  manner.  I  took  a  piece  of  suet 
and  tied  two  strings  aroimd  it  in  parallel  style.  This  when  finished  was  placed  on 
a  shelf,  and  thus  the  "Birds'  Christmas  Tree"  was  complete.  —  Elizabeth  Briggs, 
Grade  lA,  Henry  Barnard  School. 

ARBOR  DAY  SONG 


^ords  by  Asbioola. 
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1.  The  springing  grass  andspreadingtree,  And  pulsing  life  of  na  -  tare  free, 

2.  The  for-ests  touch'd  by  gentle  breeze,  The  ruddy  flush  of   or  -  chard  trees, 

3.  We  gladly  plant  these  trees  to-  day,      And  from  these  hills  we  look  a  -  way 

4.  Give  bud  and  bloom  and  fruit,  we  pray.  While  seasons  go  their  circling  way, 

5.  Who  sows  a  seed  or  plants  a   tree,    May  neither  fruit  nor  bar  -  vest  see. 
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The  wealth  and  beau- ty    of  the  land,  O  Lord,  are  plant-ed  by        thy  hand. 
All  nature's  sights  and  sounds  shall  raise  To  thee,  0  God,  a    voice      of  praise. 
To  thee,  O  Lord,  whose  gracious  pow'r  Sends  light  and  warmth,  the  dew  and  show'r. 
Quicken  thou  us  who  now  are  here.      And  all  who  come  from  year  to    year. 
Yet  he  who  sows  or  plants  may  know  The  Lord  a  bless-ing  will       be  -  stow. 
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THE   NATURAL   WAYSIDE 

— Photo   by   Seth   G.   Jameson 

THE   WAYSIDE 
(By  Alice  Ball  Walter) 

The  story  of  the  wayside  is  the  story  of  man's  struggle  through  the  wilderness 
of  forest,  swamps,  plains,  mountains,  valleys,  and  deserts  which  make  what  we  call 
the  face  of  the  earth,  that  part  which  we  see  when  we  go  outdoors.  The  part  which 
we  do  not  see,  mines,  caves,  vast  subterranean  passages  and  cauldrons  where  boil- 
ing geysers  and  the  terrifying  flames  and  red-hot  lava  of  volcanoes  have  their 
birth,  has  far  less  to  do  with  the  paths  which  man  has  trod  when  he  sought  to 
find  his  way  from  place  to  place.  Perhaps  you  have  never  stopped  to  think  of  how 
the  roads  or  highways  along  which  we  roll  so  quickly  in  automobiles  came  to  be 
where  they  are,  or  what  it  has  cost,  not  only  in  money,  but  also  in  toil  and  sweat, 
in  danger,  hunger,  thirst,  and  even  starvation,  to  make  them  what  they  are  and 
where  they  are.  A  picture  of  the  highroad  or  highway  from  the  pen  of  Elizabeth 
Morrow  suggests  the  time,  the  toil,  the  necessity  and  the  history  which  are  etched 
deeply  into  the  earth's  smface,  when  man  succeeds  in  going  from  one  place  to 
another.  This  picture  represents  a  road  through  the  desert  areas  between  Egypt 
and  Arabia  made  centuries  ago. 


"Sand  of  the  desert  made  me  first, 
The  young  Sphinx  smiled  my  start, 
By  dying   pilgrims   I   was  nursed — 
Hunger  was  my  chart. 

Sails  of  Phoenicia  swept  my  breast 
Daring  a  drunken  wind; 
I   am   the  brick   the  legions  pressed — 
Rome   they  left  behind. 

Here  in  a  few  words  is  the  story 

of  nations  and  their  cities,  which  bore 


My  belt  of  steel  has  bound  the  plains, 
Hill   to    hill    I    link. 

No    height,    no   depth    my    hand    restrains — 
Distance  is  meat  and  drink. 

Let  no  man  doubt  my  grinding  need, 
When   I   have    turned   aside, 
Though    people   prayed   and   kings   decreed — 
The   fairest    city   died." 

of  a  road,  which  followed  the  rise  and  fall 

the  marks  of  long  and  perilous  pilgrimages, 


I 


whicli   conquered   the   pathless  wastes  over   hot   and   dusty   plains   and   steep,    for- 
bidding hills  long  ages  ago,  when  "the  young  Sphinx  smiled  its  start." 

The  history  of  any  great  highway  is  the  history  of  the  people  who  made  it. 
Even  the  obscure  country  road  or  winding  lane  where  only  feet  have  trod  tell  a 
story  if  we  can  find  the  way  to  read  it.  The  modern  surfaced  thoroughfare  de- 
stroys much  of  the  natural  alphabet  by  which  the  story  of  its  origin  might  be  read, 
and  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  people  are  now  beginning  to  think  of  saving 
at  least  part  of  the  wayside  as  it  was  before  man  came  to  change  it  into  the  auto- 
mobile highway. 

In  "The  Entertaining  History  of  King  Philip's  War;"  which  began  in  the  month 
of  June,  1675,  we  read  that  "about  11  September,  Capt.  Beers  with  36  men  went 
up   the  river   to   observe  how   things   stood  at   a   new   plantation   called   Squakeag, 


THE  WAYSIDE  AND  HIGHWAY  BEFORE  THE  AUTOMOBILE  AND  TRUCK 

— Photo  by  Seth  G.  Jameson 

now  Northfield.  »  »  »  They  had  to  march  nearly  30  miles  through  a  hideous 
forest,"  and  when  they  were  within  three  miles  of  the  plantations,  were  attacked 
by  the  Indians  and  only  sixteen  of  their  number  escaped.  In  our  Narragansett 
country,  the  story  of  this  early  war  waged  in  the  wilderness  takes  us  into  swampa. 
along  the  banks  of  unbridged  rivers,  where  Captain  Church  and  part  of  his  company 
"hastened  in  the  track  of  the  enemy  until  they  came  to  a  place  where  Indians 
waded  over;  and  he  with  his  company  waded  over  after  them  up  to  the  armpits; 
being  almost  as  wet  before  with  sweat  as  the  river  could  make  them." 

Only  a  little  over  a  centui-y  ago  America  was  mostly  wilderness.  When  John 
James  Audubon,  the  great  naturalist,  began  his  search  for  all  the  different  kinds 
of  birds  on  thisi  great  continent  he  found  that  a  path  must  be  made  through  "mag- 
nificent  forests,  boundless  prairies,   over   snow-covered   wilds,  crags  and  cliffs  and 
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along  interminable  rivers."  Wlien  we  look  at  the  beautiful  pictures  he  drew  and 
colored  of  the  birds  of  America,  we  should  not  forget  what  "difficulty,  toil,  priva- 
tion, and  even  danger,  often  attended  his  researches.  Rude  swamps,  dreary  soli- 
tudes, wild  barren  regions — no  less  than  gladsome  scenes"  then  made  up  the  way- 
side through  which  he  struggled.  "To  roam,  furnished  only  with  his  wallet  and 
fowling-piece,  from  day  dawn  till  compelled  by  darkness  to  seek  the  shelter  of 
some  copse  or  shade  in  the  unknown  waste;  there,  beside  the  fire  kindled  by  his 
own  hands,  to  partake  of  his  frugal  meal;  friendless  and  alone,  to  be  surprised 
perhaps  by  the  resistless  fury  of  the  elements,  lightning,  storm,  and  thunder — 
causing  the  wreck  of  nature  round  his  unsheltered  resting-place — menaced  by  the 
ferocity  of  wild  animals  or  the  inhospitality  of  his  own  species,"  such  is  the  pic- 
ture of  the  quite  recent  time  when  much  of  our  country  was  still  unsettled. 


ATTRACTIVE   FILLING  STATION   ON  THE   WAY  TO  TIVERTON 
(Courtesy  of  the  R.  I.  Council  for  the  Protection  of  Roadside  Beauty) 

With  the  coming  of  more  and  more  people  to  our  shores,  with  the  invention 
of  all  kinds  of  machinery,  whereby  these  people  can  gain  a  livelihood,  with  the  cul- 
tivation of  more  and  more  land  and  the  building  of  many  homes  in  country,  town, 
and  city,  the  face  of  nature  has  become  so  greatly  changed  that  it  is  often  hard 
to  remember  or  to  imagine  what  it  was  like  at  first,  before  highways  linked  place 
to  place.  If  we  go  to  our  own  Northwest  in  the  Puget  Sound  country,  out  on  the 
Olympic  peninsula,  we  may  still  ride  through  remnants  of  "magnificent  forests," 
primeval  woodland  such  as  Audubon  explored.  Or,  if  we  go  to  the  Southwest,  we 
may  look  out  of  the  window  of  the  comfortable  sleeper  or  observation  car  whicli 
bears  us  toward  the  Pacific,  and  trace  the  pathway  of  the  Indian  through  the 
mesquite  and  sagebrush  of  the  desert.  About  Great  Salt  Lake,  the  automobilist  may 
still  drive  off  the  surfaced  highway,  in  dry  weather,  on  to  the  alkaline  desert,  hard- 
packed  and  beset  with  ragged,  stiff  vegetation  as  in  the  days  when  the  pioneers  in 
their  rude  ox-drawn  covered  wagons  slowly  and  painfully  found  their  way.  High 
up  among  the  snowy  altitudes  of  the  Rockies  and  far  down  in  their  canyons,  the 
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wonder  is  that  man  has  ever  succeeded  in  making  even  a  footpath  where  he  might 
pass  from  fearful  heig'ht  to  fearful  depth.  Along  the  trackless  miles  of  forest, 
and  water  north  of  the  Lake  Superior  region,  the  road  of  steel  has  conquered  a 
narrow,  tortuous  way,  but  the  easiest  approach  to  most  of  this  area  is  by  steamer. 
When  summer  departs,  and  the  endless  ponds  freeze,  the  lumberjack  can  find  a 
path  over  solid,  ice-bound  marsh  and  water,  where  the  rest  of  the  year  only  birds 
and  flowers  and  wild  animals,  with  occasional  campers  can  go. 

It  was  in  1846  that  Thoreau  visited  Maine,  a  distant  place  in  those  days  from 
his  secluded  home  in  the  little  cabin  on  Walden  Pond  a  mile  or  so  out  from  Concord, 
Massachusetts.  As  he  sat  by  the  campfire  at  night  he  "remembered  how  far  on 
every  hand  the  wilderness  stretched  before  you  came  to  cleared  or  cultivated  fields. 
No  one  has  yet  described  for  me,"  he  wrote,  "the  difi'erence  between  that  wild 
forest  which   once  occupied   our   oldest  townships   and  the   tame   one  which   I   find 
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ATTRACTIVE   VEGETABLE    STAND    AT   QUAKER   HILL 
(Courtesy  of  the  R.  I.  Council  for  the  Protection  of  Roadside  Beauty) 

there  today.  The  civilized  man  not  only  clears  the  land  permanently  to  a  great 
extent,  and  cultivates  open  fields,  but  he  tames  and  cultivates  to  a  certain  extent 
the  forest  itself.  By  his  mere  presence,  almost,  he  changes  the  nature  of  the  trees 
as  no  other  creature  does.  The  sun  and  air,  and  perhaps  fire,  have  been  introduced. 
It  has  lost  its  wild,  damp,  and  shaggy  look;  the  countless  fallen  and  decaying 
trees  are  gone,  and  consequently  that  thick  coat  of  moss  which  lived  on  them  is 
gone,  too.  The  earth  is  comparatively  bare  and  smooth  and  dry.  The  most  primi- 
tive places  left  with  us  are  the  swamps."  He  exclaimed  with  sorrow:  "Every  siz- 
able pine  and  oak,  or  other  forest  tree,  cut  down  within  the  memory  of  man!" 

The  time  has  come  now  when  not  only  we  ourselves  need  something  of  nature 
primeval  left  to  us,  but  the  wild  creatures,  the  birds,  fishes,  plants  and  trees  need 
places  left  where  they  may  live.  A  generation  ago,  our  roadsides  were  lined  with 
natural  vegetation,  fine  maples,  elms,  and  oaks;  there  was  abundance  of  native 
vines  and  shrubbery,  laurel,  wild  grape,  catbrier,  witchhazel,  blueberry,  and  in  suit- 
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able  places,  rhododendron,  barberry,  and  bayberry.  Now  miles  upon  miles  of  this 
lovely  wayside  verdure  where  many  birds  sang,  fed,  and  made  their  nests,  are  cut 
out,  cleared  out,  burned  out,  and  converted  into  long  stretches  of  road  bordering 
upon  houselots,  hot-dog  stands,  billboards,  filling-stations  or  treeless,  shrubless 
swamps,  resembling  nothing  natural  because  all  natural  beauty  has  been  destroyed 
through  careless  haste  and  lack  of  thought  about  the  consequences  of  such  destruc- 
tion. It  is  true  that  we  need  safe  roads  and  roads  on  which  we  can  make  good 
time  in  going  from  one  place  to  another,  but  it  is  also  true  that  we  need  beautiful 
waysides  along  thesel  miles  of  paved  highway.  If  we  begin  now  to  think  how 
to  preserve  natural  beauties,  it  will  save  us  much  in  many  ways. 

First,  let  us  think  about  the  true  value  of  native  trees.  It  costs  a  great  deal 
to  replace  "a  forest  giant,"  and  when  such  a  giant  tree  happens  to  be  on  a  way- 
side, a  great  deal  of  thought  should  be  given  to  decide  whether  it  shall  be  left 
standing,  to  give  shade  to  the  wayfarer  and  likewise  to  the  paved  road,  which  will 
last  longer  if  not  too  much  exposed  to  the  glaring  heat  of  the  sun's  rays;  to  furn- 
ish nesting  sites  for  birds  in  summer  and  places  where  winter  birds  may  find  refuge 
and  food,  as  well  as  many  wild  creatui-es,  the  squirrels,  chipmunks,  perhaps  the 
prickly  porcupine  or  a  dainty  white-footed  mouse.  Roadside  trees  of  different 
kinds  offer  many  possibilities  for  beautiful  shaded  avenues  approaching  towns  and 
cities,  long,  varied  vistas  framing  pictures  of  distant  mountains,  lakes,  or  valleys, 
restful  interludes  of  tliickets  and  groves  where  one  might  stop  for  a  picnic  lunch 
just  out  of  the  rushing  travel  of  the  road,  and  even,  when  standing  alone,  a  single 
tree  is  like  a  hospitable  companion  to  the  wayfarer,  here  a  wild  crab-apple  or 
cherry,  there  a  mountain-ash  or  honey-locust.  Along  the  wayside,  too,  are  brooks, 
and  ponds,  and  little  swampy  places  where  cat-tails  grow,  asters,  golden-rod,  Joe 
Pyeweed;  now  and  then  by  good  fortune,  are  gentian,  lady-slipper  or  orchid,  the 
lovely  cardinal  flower  and  many  common  plants,  the  yarrow,  dandelion,  thistle, 
buttercup,  clover,  and  daisy.  How  dear  all  these  flowers  are  to  every  child,  and  to 
all  grown-up  people  who  still  keep  a  child's  love  of  nature  in  their  hearts! 

The  birds  know  where  all  of  these  plants  grow.  It  is  their  business  to  know 
not  only  the  trees  of  which  they  are  special  guardians,  protecting  them  from  in- 
sect foes,  but  also  the  plants  and  grasses,  the  seeds  of  many  of  which  furnish  their 
food.  It  is  well  to  think  twice  what  right  you  have  to  pick  wayside  wild  flowers, 
for  unless  your  reason  is  better  than  that  of  the  birds  which  seek  the  plant  for  food, 
or  of  the  flower  itself  which  blossoms  in  order  that  seeds  may  form  to  perpetuate 
the  plant,  or  of  the  thousands  of  people  who  are  passing  by  and  who  like  to  see 
the  flowers  along  the  wayside,  it  is  the  better  part  to  leave  them  undisturbed. 
In  many  parts  of  the  country,  it  has  becopie  necessary  to  set  out  trees  and  shrub.s 
and  even  wild  flowers  along  the  highways,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  desire  of  those 
who  ride  along  those  roads  to  see  something  of  real  nature.  Such  travelers  may 
come  from  crowded  cities  where  all  the  year  long,  except  for  a  brief  fortnight's 
vacation  they  must  work  in  offices,  mills,  counting-rooms  or  factories,  sometimes 
by  artificial  light,  where  they  have  no  chance  to  see  what  others,  you  and  I  per- 
chance, may  daily  enjoy. 

Before  one  reaches  the  timber-line  on  Pike's  Peak,  some  thousands  of  feet 
down,  the  automobile  highway  that  switchbacks  up  that  mighty  mountain  is  beau- 
tified by  patches  of  native  wild  flowers  carefully  set  out  and  nurtured  for  the 
sole  benefit  of  giving  the  wayfarer  a  chance  to  see  plants  that  are  protected  and 
may  not  be  picked.  In  Yellowstone  Park,  flowers  and  trees  make  the  wayside 
lovely  beyond  telling.    Hundreds  of   thousandsi  of  tourists   see   them.    No   one   is 
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allowed  to  pick,  destroy,  or  mutilate  them.  Mount  Ranier  presents  one  of  the 
finest  pictures  of  natural  wayside  beauty  one  could  imagine,  and  when  the  traveler 
emerges  from  the  deep  seclusion  of  the  forests  where  ferns,  delicate  lupines,  and 
the  showy  though  cruel  Devil's  club  follow  the  highway,  upon  the  Alpine  meadows 
which  touch  the  glaciers  at  an  altitude  of  5000  feet,  a  profusion  of  flowers  one 
who  lives  in  the  valley  could  never  imagine,  burst  into  bloom — acres  upon  acres 
of  color  and  exquisite  form,  a  whole  new  world  of  beauty. 

The  state  flower  of  Washington  is  the  wild  rhododendron,  and  so  loyal  are  the 
people  to  this  flower  that  it  needs  little  protection,  although  it  grows  far  out  in 
country  that  is  still  almost  wilderness.  Tourists  coming  from  afar  realize  more 
and  more  the  need  of  conserving  such  wild  life  beauty,  and  our  great  National 
Parks  are  training  people  to  see  and  to  enjoy  rather  than  to  destroy.  A  delight- 
ful pastime  is  furnished  travelers  through  desert  areas,  where  strange  forms  of 
vegetation  like  giant  cacti,  sagebrush,  and  mesquite  take  the  place  of  trees,  and 
where  many  of  the  most  gorgeous  flowers  in  all  the  country  break  into  a  riot  of 
bloom  with  the  transition  from  the  wet  to  dry  season.  Let  us  remember  that  all 
of  this  natural,  wayside  beauty  is  more  attractive  and  far  more  significant  than 
either  hacked  and  decaying  stumps,  tangles  of  dying  brush  and  uprooted  banks,  or 
than  over-formalized  rows  of  stiffly  set  shrubs  and   trees. 

Thoreau  suggested  the  happy  medium  between  the  rank  growth  of  the  wilder- 
ness and  the  extremes  of  formal  horticulture  when  he  said:  "Perhaps  our  own 
woods  and  fields,  with  the  primitive  swamps  scattered  here  and  there  in  their  midst, 
but  not  prevailing  over  them,  are  the  perfection  of  parks  and  groves,  gardens, 
arbors,  paths,  vistas  and  landscapes.  They  are  the  natural  consequence  of  what 
art  and  refinement  we  as  a  people  have — the  common  which  each  village  possesses, 
its  true  paradise,  in  comparison  with  which  all  elaborately  constructed  parks  and 
gardens  are  paltry  imitations.  The  kings  of  England  formerly  had  their  forests 
'to  hold  the  king's  game'  for  sport  or  food,  sometimes  destroying  villages  to  create 
or  extend  them;  and  I  think  they  were  impelled  by  a  true  instinct.  Why  should 
not  we  have  our  national  preserves  in  which  the  bear  and  panther,  and  some  even 
of  the  hunter  race,  may  still  exist,  and  not  be  civilized  off  the  face  of  the  earth?  or 
shall  we  grub  them  all  up,  poaching  on  our  own  national  domains?"  In  this  plea 
for  the  preservation  of  natural  beauty  along  wayside,  forest,  and  about  homes, 
Thoreau  had  an  almost  prophetic  vision  of  what  must  inevitably  come  to  pass. 

Our  great  National  Park  system  fulfills  his  desire  for  what  he  called  "national 
preserves."  The  ever  increasing  number  of  garden  clubs  is  helping  to  bring  before 
all  kinds  and  ages  of  people  the  delights  of  nature  and  the  possibility  of  making 
every  home  beautiful,  even  back  yards  in  cities.  The  most  potent  factor,  however, 
in  this  great  movement  of  outdoor  enjoyment  and  recreation  and  enjoyment  is  the 
wayside  which  covers  thousands  of  miles,  linking  East  with  West,  and  North  with 
South. 

Will  you  be  one  to  help  keep  the  wayside  beautiful? 


Heavens!   what  a  goodly  prospect  spreads  around, 

Of  hills,   and   dales,   and   woods,   and   lawns,   and   spires. 

And  glittering  towns,  and  gilded  stream's,  till  all 

The    streaking   landscape    into   smoke    decays. — Thomson. 
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FORESTRY— ITS  VALUE  AND   PRACTICE  IN  RHODE  ISLAND 
{By  A.  W.  Eurford,  Rhode  Island  Department  of  Agriculture) 

Rhode  Island,,  with  its  large  uiban  population,  its  industries,  and  its  business 
interests,  has  too  often  in  the  past  forgotten  that  it  possesses  an  extremely  valuable 
natural  resource — its  forests.  About  iQ'/o  of  the  total  land  area  in  the  state,  or 
280,000  acres,  is  forested  with  young  and  old  tree  growth.  'Mie  neglect  of  man,  for- 
est fires,  insect  and  fungous  diseases,  and  destructive  tree  cutting  caused  the  old  tree 
growth  to  rapidly  disappear.  Nature,  however,  is  slowly  replenishing  the  forest 
cover  and  with  the  help  of  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  protecting  and  conserv- 
ing such  trees,  rural  Rhode  Island  should  have  a  beautiful  and  valuable  forest  cov- 
ered countryside  in  the  future. 

Interest  is  increasing  on  the  part  of  public  and  civic  organizations  and  individ- 
uals in  the  protection  and  improvement  of  our  woodlands.  Laws  recently  passed 
by  our  General  Assembly  indicate  that  forestry  practice  is  to  be  encouraged.  The 
state  department  of  agriculture  has  for  many  years  carried  on  control  work  to  sup- 
press insect  and  plant  diseases  which  attack  our  trees.  Gypsy  moth  control  has  been 
the  most  important  insect  work  carried  on  by  the  state,  while  white  pine  blister 
rust  control,  to  protect  our  white  pine  trees,  has  been  the  most  effective  plant  dis- 
ease activity  the  Department  has  undertaken.  Other  insect  and  plant  pests  have 
been  combated  and  suppressed  from  time  to  time  as  they  have  become  a  menace  to 
our  forests.  Forest  fire  prevention  and  suppression  activities  under  the  state  de- 
partment of  agriculture  and  the  town  forest  wardens  have  become  increasingly  effec- 
tive as  better  laws  and  better  methods'  have  been  put  in  force,  and  the  forest  fire 
menace  has  been  greatly  reduced.  The  most  important  problem  in  preventing  forest 
fires  is  in  developing  responsibility  on  the  part  of  all  people  so  that  they  will  com- 
bat carelessness  in  the  discarding  of  matches,  burning  tobacco,  or  in  setting  fires. 

During  the  last  few  years  interest  has  increased  in  the  reforestation  of  our 
waste  lands.  Many  people  have  planted  their  land  with  tree  seedlings  and  the  re- 
sults of  their  endeavors  are  beginning  to  be  apparent  in  the  healthy  young  tree  plan- 
tations one  now  finds  scattered  about  the  state.  As  the  years  go  by  more  and  more 
tree  planting  will  take  place  and  this  means  that  idle  land  will  not  only  be  put  to 
its  most  profitable  use,  but  that  the  state  will  be  more  attractive  to  the  tourist  or 
recreation  seeker.  The  bureau  of  forestry  of  the  Rhode  Island  department  of  agri- 
culture carries  on  a  reforestation  campaign  in  the  early  spring  of  each  year  to  en- 
courage people  to  plant  trees  and  to  create  more  interest  in  the  improvement  of  for- 
est lands.  The  interest  in  this  project  has  been  chiefiy  among  land  owners,  but  since 
trees  take  years  to  grow,  and  because  the  children  of  today  will  profit  most  by  what 
is  done  now,  they  should  play  an  important  part  in  all  conservation  movements. 
Every  child  should  become  acquainted  with  the  woodlands  in  his  neighborhood  and 
learn  to  appreciate  and  respect  the  value  of  trees. 

Our  forests  when  cared  for  can  produce  wood  crops  of  commercial  value  which 
will  return  a  profitable  income  to  the  land  owner.  Productive  woodlots  would  do 
much  to  create  prosperous  rural  communities  through  the  establishment  of  forest 
industries.  Our  forests  are  like  our  gardens.  They  grow  products  w-hich  may  be 
utilized,  and  they  also  produce  weeds.  The  weeds,  known  as  weed  trees  by  foresters, 
must  be  thinned  out  to  allow  the  commercially  valuable  trees  proper  space  and  grow- 
ing  conditions. 

Rhode  Island's  woodlands  are  of  great  importance  from  a  recreational  and 
scenic  standpoint.    They  make  the  countryside  more  attractive,  and  allow  satisfying 
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recreation  in  the  great  "out-of-doors."  With  this  in  view,  our  state  metropolitan 
park  commission,  which  now  possesses  over  1800  acres  of  land,  is  planning  to  acquire 
more  areas  so  that  from  3000  to  4000  acres  of  parks  will  be  under  its  administra- 
tion,, for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

Floods  and  droughts  often  come  about  through  the  lack  of  trees  on  the  areas  or 
so-called  watersheds  about  reservoirs  and  streams.  Thus  much  interest  has  devel- 
oped in  planting  trees  about  our  reservoirs.  There  are  nine  city,  town  and  private 
organizations  controlling  watersheds  in  Rhode  Island.  Some  of  these  organizations 
have  already  started  forestry  practice  to  insure  a  continuous  water  supply  and 
others  have  it  under  consideration.  Individuals  as  well  as  groups  should  consider 
the  importance  of  forest  covered  watersheds  even  to  protect  local  water  supplies  in 
wells  and  springs.  The  Rhode  Island  public  has  already  shown  interest  in  protect- 
ing fish  and  game  and  is  realizing  the  importance  of  the  forests  in  that  protection. 
If  we  conserve  our  trees  we  shall  provide  sufficient  game  coverage  to  retain  and 
propagate  the  desirable  birds  and  animals  in  the  state.  Upon  consideration  of  the 
many  values  of  our  woodlands  every  citizen,  man,  woman  and  child  should  feel  it 
his  duty  to  take  an  active  interest  and  accept  some  of  the  responsibility  in  the  con- 
servation of  our  forests. 


PINE    PLANTING   AROUND    SCITUATE   RESERVOIR 


THE  WATERFALL 


The  roar  of  the  waves  of  the  foreland. 

The  rush  of  the  troubled  rain, 
The  sob  of  the  wind  on  the  moorland 

Have  set  me  dreaming  again 
Of  laurel  and  red  lantana 

Back  of  the  ranges  brown, 
Where  the  waters  of  Elabana 

Come  down,  come  tumbling  down. 

A  wonder  of  frost-white,  hoary, 

Smothering  swirls  of  spray; 
By   night   a   shimmering   glory, 

A  crystalline  cloud  by  day; 
Choir   of    the   quiet   places, 

Hymn  of  the  far  hill's  fold, 
A  silvery  scale  that  races 

To  rippling  notes  of  gold. 

With  the  mountain-ash  at  its  edges 

Where    the   king   ferns  shudder  and   toss, 

With  the  midget  wren  in  the  sedges 
And   the  windbells  over   the  moss, 


An   aeons-old  rush  and  battle 

Of  silvery  foam  white-whipped, 
Under    the   brakes   of    the   wattle 

And  the  bowers  of  the  eucalypt. 

The  very  voice  of  the  forest. 

Menace  and   mirth   and  power. 
When  the  press  of  the  flood  is  sorest 

In    the    aftermath    of    the    shower. 
Whisper   and   laugh   and   wonder. 

Rise  and  ripple  and   fall, 
And  the  threatening,   deep-toned   thunder 

Always  under  it  all. 

Hush  me  the  waves'  low  thunderl 

I'll   not  be  hearing  the  strain 
Of  waters  the  wet  trees  under 

At  Elabana  again. 
Nor  watch,  where  we  two  walk  never. 

The  old  dreams  vanish  and  drown 
Where   the  snows   and   the   songs   of   the   river 

Come  down,  come  tumbling  down. 

— Kathleen   Dalziel. 
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SPRING  ON  THE  PRAIRIE 

Over  the  stubborn  earth,  In  the  ribbed  soft  youth  of  leaves. 

Over   the  sullen  fields.  And   the  warm   earth   flowered   in   scent 

Spring    bent    her    brooding    wings  Bounteous,   indolent. 

Of  sombre   thunder-cloud,  .n   ..      ui    i           i.u     r     i  • 

Whispering:   "Wake  from  dearth;  '^^   ^^^.  "^f   ^^fl''^  °f .  P'^'" 

Wake,  and  your  answer  yield!  Answering  the  pulsine  rain. 

And  the  low  clouds  bent  and  bowed.  And    the   meadow-lark   called    his   keen 

And    the    thunder    muttered   loud.  Flute-note  of  joy  between 

And   the  driving   raindrops   fell.  Across    the    new-sown    rows 

And    the   hail,   and   earth   answered  well                         Cawed  the  slow,  lumbering  crows. 

The  little  grass  that  slept,  Jag-winged   and   greedy-eyed. 

In  tiny  headlets  crept  ■    And  all  that  it  seemed  had  died. 

Up   to    the  warmth  and  air.  All   that   had   cowered   dumb. 

And    the    trees,    black-boughed    and  bare.                        Awoke  and  stirred  and  cried, 

Drank  a  new  life  that  flushed  For  over  the  prairies  wide 

To  their  tender  tips,  and  blushed  The  Spirit  of  Spring  had  corns.— Herbert  Bates. 

GREY  BIRCHES 
We  lead  the  life  of  desk  and  book,  the  life  that  fails  and  strives — 
But  oh!   the  little  leaves  of  birch  that  ripple  round  our  lives! 
We  pore  upon  the  shadowed  past,  where  all  is  said  and  done — 
But  oh!  the  little  leaves  of  green,  translucent  in  the  sun! 
We  share  the  anguish  of  the  world,  the  half-defeat,  the  fear — 
But  oh!  the  little  leaves  of  birch  that  bring  the  glory  near! 
We  wait  in  vain  a  leader's  cry,  Ave  fall,  exhausted,  weak — 
But  oh!  the  little  leaves  of  green  that  do  not  need  to  speak! 

— Margaret  Sherwood. 
THE  FIR  TREE 

Willows  release  their  leafy  feathers, 

Oaks  ungreen  to  the  nipping  air, 

Elm  leaves  tug  at  their  ageing  tethers, 

Eager  to  leap  and  be  off  somewhere ... 

But   the    needled   lungs   of    the    somber   fir-tree 

Cling  with  a  firmer,  lonelier  hold: 

Winter  has  sealed  this  tree  as  her  tree, 

Unintermittent  to  the  cruellest  cold. 

Willows  in  spring  are  a  golden  burning. 

Oaks  are  rosy  lacy  mist, 

Elms  robed  black  with  a  russet  yearning. 

All  seeking  green  summer's  tryst.  .  . 

But  the  needled  lungs  of  the  somber  fir-tree 

Hardly  alter,  hardly  fade: 

For  life  has  badged  this  tree  as  her  tree, 

With  a  thin  persisting  accolade. 

Spring  is  a  rainbow  softly  greening. 

Summer  a  lush  and  emerald  noon. 

Autumn  a  fire,  leaping  and  leaning 

Against  blue  sky  and  low  red  moon .  . . 

But  the  needled  lungs  of  the  somber  fir-tree 

Know  the  far-ofi"  hour  they  keep: 

For  death  has  crowned  this  tree  as  her  tree. 

And  death  is  a  long  quiet  sleep. — Clement  Wood. 

I  do  not  know  what  sings  in  me —  When  pale  the  stars,  and  every  tree 

I   only    know    it   sings  Is   glad    with    making   wings. 

— Amelia   Josephine    Burr. 
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HILLS 

I    never   loved   your   plains!—  So   let   me   hold   my    way. 

Your  genUe  valleys  „  By  nothins  halted. 

Your  drowsy  country  lanes  Unt:l,  at  close  of  day, 

And   pleached  alleys.  I  stand,  exalted. 

I  want  my   hills!— the  trail  High  on  my  hills  of  dream- 
That  scorns  the  hollow.  Dear  hills  that  know  me! 

Up     up    the   ragged   shale  And  then,  how  fau-  wil  seem 
Where  few  will  follow.  The  lands  below  me. 

Up,  over  wooded  crest  How  pure,  at  vesper-time. 

And   mossy  boulder  The  far  bells  chimmgl 

With   a   strong    thigh,    heaving  chest,  God,  give  me  hills  to  climb, 

And  swinging  shoulder.  And  strength  for  climbing!— .-IrZ/^/r  Gutterman. 

THE  PINES 
Tall  instruments  of  changing  winds,  brave  trees. 
"  That  reach  out  eager  arms  to  catch  the  breeze, 
And  fill  the  glades  with  sighing  harmonies 

Of  woodland  praise. 
Clothed  all  the  year  in  emerald  robes  they  stand, 
The  lavish  gift  of  nature's  kindly  hand 
To  barren  soil.     Our  wise  creator  planned 
In    wondrous   ways. — Ann   Carroll. 

On  stormy  days  They    swish    their    branches 

'      When  the  wind  is  high  In   buckets   of   rain 

Tall    trees  are  brooms  And   swash  and  sweep   it 

Sweeping  the  sky.  Blue   again.— C/!«W   Ltje. 

THE  TREES 
Time  is  never  wasted  listening  to  the  trees; 
If  to  heaven  as  grandly  we  arose  as  these, 
Holding  toward  each  other  half  their  kindly  grace, 
Haply,  we  were  worthier  of  our  human  place. 
Bending  down  to  meet  you  on  the  hillside  path ; 
Birch,  and  oak,  and  maple,  each  his  welcome  hath ; 
Each  his  own  fine  cadence,  his  familiar  word. 
By  the  ear  accustomed,  always  plainly  heard. 
For  every  tree  gives  answer  to  some  different  mood; 
This  one  helps  you  climbing;  that  for  rest  is  good; 
Beckoning  friends,  companions,  sentinels  they  are; 
Good  to  live  and  die  with,  good  to  greet  afar. 
Dear,  inspiring,  friendly  dwellers  of  the  woods. 
Always  reaching  downward,  something  grand  or  good 
From  the  lofty  spaces  where  you  breathe  and  live; 
Royally  unconscious,  careless  what  you  give! 
0  ye  glorious  creatures,  heirs  with  us  of  earth! 
Misht  we  win  the  secret  of  our  loftier  birth, — 
From  our  depths  of  being  grow  like  you  and  climb 
To  our  heights  of  blessing, — life  would  be  sublime! 

— Lucy  Laroom. 

HIAWATHA'S  SONG 
Give   me   of    your   roots,    0   Tamarack! 
Of    your    fibrous    roots,    O    Larch    Tree! 
My    canoe    to    bind    together 
So  to  bind  the   ends  together 
That  the  water  may  not  enter 
That  the  water  may  not  wet  me. 

— Longjellow. 
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OUR  OPEN  SPACES 
{By  Professor  Marion  D.  Weston,  R.  I.  College  of  Education) 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  hard  to  find  a  suitable  term  to  cover  all  of  the  areas 
set  aside  for  the  welfare  of  those  who  dwell  within  the  borders  of  the  State.  To- 
day such  places  are  most  appropriately  known  as  "open  spaces."  They  may  be 
controlled  by  State  or  city,  public  organization  or  private  institution.  Whatever 
the  ownership  may  be — if  flower  or  bird  or  man  find  home  or  playground  to  his 
liking  the  area  may  well  be  called  an  "open  space." 

With  such  an  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  "open  spaces,"'  it  is  unnecessary 
to  stress  the  point  that  they  do  not  exist  exclusively  for  their  human  patrons.  The 
meadowlark  building  her  nest  in  a  sheltered  spot  on  the  golf  course  is  benefiting  by 
the  "open  space"  as  truly  as  the  business  man  who  plays  there.  Blackstone  Park 
is  not  only  a  recreation  ground  for  the  citizens  of  Providence  enjoying  their  Sun- 
day afternoons  on  its  trails,  but  also  a  sanctuary  for  the  mountain  laurel  which 
has  been  driven  away  from  most  of  its  congenial  haunts.  And  so  our  "open  spaces" 
are  for  all  living  things,  shrubs  and  birds  and  squirrels,  as  well  as  human  kind. 

The  State  itself  administers  about  4,000  acres,  divided  almost  equally  between 
the  park  areas  cared  for  by  the  Metropolitan  Park  Commission  and  the  grounds 
surrounding  the  state  institutions.  The  two  largest  metropolitan  parks,  Lincoln 
Woods  and  Goddard  Memorial  Park,*  furnished  recreation  ground  for  28,000  during 
the  past  year.  Lincoln  Woods  was  the  first  reservation  secured  by  the  commission. 
With  the  exception  of  a  half-acre,  the  entire  area  was  purchased.  Nearly  20  years 
later  Goddard  Memorial  Park  was  presented  to  the  State„  It  is  significant  that 
this  latest  great  addition  to  the  metropolitan  park  system  was  a  gift.  The  value 
C'f  "open  spaces"  is  generally  accepted  at  the  present  time.  Public-spirited  citizens 
are  seeing  in  the  movement  a  way  to  accomplish  great  good  with  lands  which  no 
longer  need  be  kept  in  private  ownership. 

Former  owners  of  Goddard  Memorial  Park  have  been  deeply  interested  in 
trees,  as  their  plantings  of  about  3,000,000  trees,  including  over  80  species,  will 
testify.  Fifty  years  ago  pines  and  oaks  were  planted  in  abundance.  In  1910  a 
large  area  was  devoted  to  an  experiment  in  forestry.  Some  of  these  trees  have 
made  an  average  growth  of  a  foot  a  year. 

Tree  and  shrub  planting  is  being  carried  on  in  many  of  the  State  parks  by 
the  Metropolitan  Park  Commission,  including  10,500  shrubs  along  Barrington  Park- 
way and  1,500  rambler  roses  in  West  River  Park. 

The  larger  parks  are  natural  bird  sanctuaries;  50  bird  houses  in  Lincoln  Woods, 
41  in  Goddard  Park  and  smaller  numbers  in  many  of  the  other  areas  supplement 
the  natural  nesting  places.     During  the  winter  food  is  distributed  by  the  Boy  Scouts. 

Some  "open  spaces,"  such  as  the  Royal  Indian  Burial  Ground  in  Charlestown, 
have  been  set  aside  for  historical  reasons.  The  administration  of  these  spots  of 
unusual  interest  to  the  public  has  recently  been  entrusted  to  the  Metropolitan  Park 
Commission. 

The  broad  acres  of  field  and  woodland  surrounding  the  state  institutions  form 
a  real  contribution  to  our  "open  spaces."  Howard  alone  has  more  than  a  quarter 
of  all  the  State-owned  lands.  At  Exeter  nesting  boxes  are  provided  for  the  birds 
and   food  distributed  when   "times  are  hard." 

The  cities  and  towns  of  the  State  have  a  long  list  of  "open  spaces,"  with  Scitu- 
ate  reservoir  and  the  protected  lands  about  it  at  the  head,  boasting  the  record  area 
of  approximately  23  square  miles.  Birds  of  all  kinds  and  four-footed  creatures  of 
every  description  may  find  sanctuary  here  under  the  protection  of  the  Commissioner 


^Frontispiece,  page  2. 
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of  Birds.  Since  the  best  water  supplies  come  from  evergreen-forested  watersheds, 
the  Scituate  reservoir  division  is  making  extensive  plantings  of  red  and  white  pines. 
Over  half  a  million  are  already  established  and  thousands  more  are  planted  each 
year.*  These  forested  areas  will  be  cared  for  by  the  best  scientific  methods,  giving 
the  State  a  practical  demonstration  in  forestry.  It  is  a  happy  combination  of 
circumstances  which  brings  into  the  roll  of  "open  spaces"  such  a  large  area  developed 
as  a  model  forest,  with  sanctuary  for  wild  life  a  necessary  corollary  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  watershed  from  human   invasion. 

The  city  of  Providence  has  been  the  proud  possessor  of  a  wonderful  "open 
space"  for  nearly  sixty  years.  Betsy  Williams,  with  public  vision  unusually  clear 
for  her  day  desired  that  her  ancestral  acres  be  forever  preserved  as  a  public  park. 
The  city  fathers,  gathered  to  discuss  the  acceptance  of  the  gift,  feared  that  the 
people  of  Providence  would  be  unable  to  reach  the  property  because  it  was  so  far 
from  the  center  of  population.  The  crowds  frequenting  the  park  every  day  in  the 
year  have  entirely  justified  the  faith  of  the  donor. 

The  value  of  artistic  plantings  of  trees  and  shrubs  and  flowers  has  been  amply 
demonstrated  by  the  Providence  park  department,  in  parks  both  large  and  small, 
from  Roger  Williams  Park  to  Exchange  place.  Many  of  the  shrubs  which  please 
the  eye  with  their  brilliant  berries  prove  equally  attractive  to  the  birds. 

Newport's  parks  combine  in  a  delightful  way  scenic  beauty  and  historic  asso- 
ciation. Miantonomi's  Hill  was  fortified  in  Revolutionary  days.  Its  summit  was 
fittingly  selected  as  the  site  of  the  tower  "erected  in  memory  of  the  World  War 
Heroes." 

The  list  of  "open  spaces"  under  the  control  of  public  organizations  may  be  ex- 
tended almost  indefinitely.  In  contrast  to  the  other  "open  spaces,"  wild  life  re- 
ceives first  consideration  at  Kimball  Bird  Sanctuary.  In  the  development  of  this  area 
the  Audubon  Society  of  Rhode  Island  is  making  every  effort  to  induce  the  birds 
to  make  their  homes  within  the  borders  of  the  sanctuary.  Transient  guests  are 
extended  every  possible  courtesy.  Human  visitors  are  also  welcome  because  the 
same  methods  of  attracting  birds  may  be  used  with  equal  success  about  the  home. 
Kimball  Bird  Sanctuary  was  a  gift  to  the  Audubon  Society,  Another  wild  life 
sanctuary,  Parker  Woodlands,  has  been  offered  to  the  society.  Among  the  present 
inhabitants  of  this  beautiful  natural  area  are  a  fine  stand  of  chestnut  and  oak, 
quantities  of  mountain  laurel,  and  a  luxuriant  growth  of  maidenhair  fern. 

Judged  by  present  and  future  values  to  the  State  no  areas  can  possibly  be 
of  greater  importance  than  the  camps  owned  by  community  organizations.  From 
the  standpoint  of  health  alone  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  their  worth.  Camp- 
trained  young  people  know  how  to  have  a  gloriously  good  time  out  of  doors 
without  recourse  to  the  gun.  Boys  and  girls  are  taught  to  appreciate  the  worth 
of  birds,  rare  flowers  and  well-kept  forests.  The  conservation  of  Rhode  Island's 
wild   life    will   be    safe   in   their   hands. 

Only  a  few  of  the  parks  belonging  to  the  cities  and  towns  of  Rhode  Island 
are  listed  in  this  article.  Many  of  them  are  too  small  to  allow  for  conservation 
of  wild  life,  but  all  play  an  increasingly  important  part  in  the  fullest  develop- 
ment of  human  life.  Spaces  belonging  to  public  and  private  organizations  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  State.  Upper  grammar  and  high  school  students  might  well 
gather  information  concerning  the  "open  spaces"  in  their  own  sections  of  the  State. 
Any  reports  of  their  findings  will  be  gratefully  received  by  the  writer  of  this 
article. 


"See    picture,    page    14. 
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RESERVATIONS  OF  THE  METROPOLITAN  PARK  COMMISSION 


Goddard   Memorial    Park,   Warwick 

Lincoln    Woods,    Lincoln 

Barrington     Parkway,     East     Providence. 
Haines  Memorial  Park,  East  Providence. 
Barrington. 

Ten   Mile  River,   Pawtucket 

Pawtu.-?et    River.    Cranston 

Narragansett    Parkway,    Warwick 

Mashapaug   Pond,   Providence 

Stillhouse   Cove,    Cranston 

Dyerville,  Johnston.   Providence 

Edgewood  Beach,   Cranston 

Meshanticut    Park,    Cranston 

Corliss   Park,    Providence 

Seekonk    River,    Pawtucket 

Merino  Park,  Providence 

Nausauket  Beach,  Warwick 

Neutaconkanut    Hill,     Johnston 

Troop    C    Park,    Cranston 


PROVIDENCE 

Scituate    Reservoir    Reservation... 

Roger     Williams     Park 

Davis   Park    

Blackstone    Park    and    Boulevard. 

Ezek   Hopkins    

Neutaconkanut     Hill     

PAWTUCKET 

Slater  Memorial   Park 

People's 


Acres 

472 

458 

116 

104 

104 
81 
55 
55 
41 
38 
38 
28 
25 
20 
20 
15 
14 
9 


Acres 

3,600 

475 

4 

80 

7 

700 

230 
35 


West    River,    Providence 

Metcalf    Field.    Providence 

Arnold's  Neck,   Warwick 

Canada   Pond,    Providence 

Chepiwanoxet.    Warwick    

Peter    Randall,    North    Providence 

Royal    Indian   Burial   Ground,   Charlestown 

Fort    Neck    Lot,    Charlestown 

Gen.    Stanton    .\Ionumenl,    Charlestown.... 
Sand   Hill    Cove,    South    Kingstown 


Grounds  of  State  Institutions 

Howard 

Exeter 

State  Home  and  School 

Wallum    Lake     

Soldiers'  Home,   Bristol 


NEWPORT 


Miantonomi  Park 
Touro  Park    


WESTERLY 


Wilcox     Park     

WOONSOCKET 

Cass    Park     

Cold   Spring   Park    


Acres 
8 
6 
3 
.9 
.7 
36 
30 
1 

25 


.1,100 
.  500 
.  90 
.  250 
88 


Acres 
40 


42 
36 


OTHER  "OPEN  SPACES" 

Happy   Land   Camp,   North   Kingstown,    Quonset   Point 21 

American  Legion  camp  for  mothers  and  children  of  war  veterans. 
Kimball   Bird   Sanctuary,   Charlestown 29 

Audubon    Society    of    Rhode    Island. 

(Parker  Woodlands,   Coventry)   Offered   to   the   Audubon   Society 400 

Camp    O-ton-we,    Exeter 85 

Campfire   Girls   of   Rhode   Island. 
Drum   Rock — 

Civic   Improvement   and   Park   Association. 
Centennial    Farm,    North    Scituate 100 

Grace  Church  Camp. 
Kiwanis     Reservation,     Chepachet 160 

Kiwanis  Club   Camp   for  Providence  boys   under    15. 
Lakeside,     Hoxsie     30 

Providence  Tuberculosis. 
Holiday  Meadows,  North   Kingstown 36 

Providence    City    Camp    for    under-privileged    children. 
Camp  Hoffman,  West  Kingston 76 

Girl  Scouts  of  Rhode   Island. 
Camp     Hill,     Coventry 4 

With   use  of    100  acres.     Boy   Scouts   of    Pawtucket. 
Camp  Winnesuket,  Bridgeton,  Boy  Scouts  of  Woonsocket. 
Camp     Yawgoog,     Hopkinton 700 

Boy    Scouts    of    Providence. 
Camp   Fuller,   South   Kingstown .^ 105 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Providence. 
Seaside   Camp,    Conanicut   Island,   Y.   W.    C.   A.   of   Providence. 
Tower  Hill   House,  South  Kingstown,  Society  St.  Vincent  de   Paul. 

Under-privileged  children  from  7-12  years  of  age  recommended  by  the  District  Nurses,  Family 
Welfare   Society,    Health   Department   and   Society   St.    Vincent  de    Paul. 

"In  popular  mythology  the  Cherry  tree,  is  for  some  unknown  reason,  associated 
with  the  cuckoo.  In  Germany,  the  cuckoo  never  sings  until  he  has  thrice  eaten  his 
fill  of  cherries.  In  Yorkshire,  children  were  formerly,  and  perhaps  still  are,  accus- 
tomed to  sing  roimd  a  cherry  tree  the  following  invocations: 

"  'Cuckoo,  cherry  tree, 
Come  down  and  tell  me 
How  many  years  I  have  to  live.' " 


Id 


THE  TRAILING  ARBUTUS 


I  wandered  lonely  where  the  pine  trees  made 
Against    the    bitter    East    their    barricade. 

And,  guided  by  its  sweet 
Perfume,    I   found,    within   a   narrow  dell, 
The    trailing    spring    flowers    tinted    like    a    shell 

Amid  dry   leaves  and  mosses  at  my   feet. 

From  under  dead  boughs,  for  whose  loss  the  pines 
Moaned  ceaseless  overhead,  the  blossoming  vines 
Lifted  their  glad  surprise. 


FOREST  SONG 

A  song  for  the  beautiful  trees, 

A  song  for  the  forest  grand, 

The  pride  of  His  centuries,  ' 

The  garden   of    Gods    own    hand. 

Hurrah  for   the   kingly  oak. 

The  maple,    the   forest   queen. 

The  lords    of    the    emerald    cloak. 

The  ladies    in    living    green. 

For  the  beautiful  trees  a  song, 
The  peers  of  a  glorious  realm. 
So  brave,   majestic,   and  strong. 
The  linden,   the  ash   and   the   elm. 
Hurrah  for  the  beech  tree  trim. 
The  hickory  staunch  at  core, 
The  locust  so  thorny  and  grim. 
And  the  silvery  sycamore. 

So  long  as  the  rivers  flow. 
So  long  as  the  mountains  rise. 
And  shelter  the  earth  below. 
May  the  forest  sing  to  the  skies, 
Hurrah  I    for    the   beautiful    trees. 
Hurrah!   for  the  forest  grand. 
The  pride  of  his  centuries, 
The  garden  of  God's  own   hand. 

—Prof.   W.   H.    Venable. 


While  yet   the  bluebird   smoothed   in  leafless   trees 
His  feathers  ruffled  by  the  chill  sea  breeze, 
And  snowdrifts  lingered  under  April  skies. 

As,  pausing  o'er  the  lonely  flower  I  bent, 

I  thought  of  lives  thus  lowly,  clogged,  and  pent. 

Which  yet  find  room, 
Through  care  and  cumber,  coldness  and  decay. 
To  lend  a  sweetness  to  the  ungenial  day, 
And  make  the  sad  earth  happier  for  their  bloom. 
— John  Greenleaj  Whittier. 

GOD,  LET  ME  LIVE  OUTDOORS 
God,   let  me  live  outdoors!      Let  castle  walls 
Dissolve  in  boundless  space  of  airy  halls; 
Let  commerce  and  its  busy  motored  fleets 
Have  right  of  way  on  city's  busy  streets. 
But   let   me  seek   the   wood,    the   peaceful   lea: 
The  lonely  mountain  and  its  friendly  tree. 
Give  song   of    mine   a  store   of   rhythmic   words 
To  fit  the  lilt  of  winging,  singing  birds. 

God,   let  me  live  outdoors  I      Let  peaceful  sky 
Be   my   protecting  shade  when   night  is  nigh, 
And  let  the  heavens  light  their  starry  way 
To  be  my  shrine  whene'er  I  kneel  to  pray. 
Till    morning's   glow   shall   kiss   the   pearly   dew. 
Let  yielding  velvet  of  the  verdure  new 
Provide  my  comfort  when  I  seek  my  bed 
And  be  the  lowly  pillow  for  my  head. 

God,   let  me  live  outdoors!      Let   all   my  books 
Be  symphonied  with   music  of  the  brooks, 
And    smiles   and    laughter   ripple   as    they    will 
But  tuned  to  cadence  of  the  purling  rill. 
Give  thou  to  me  thy  balm  for  pilgrim  feet 
In    balsam-scented    pathways,    cool    and    sweet; 
And  let  thy  peace  walk  forth  to  welcome  me 
Out  there  with  Nature,  and  alone  with  Thee! 

—Piatt   Young. 


I  am  like  a  scrub-oak  tree: 
Granite    is   good    earth    for   me. 
I  am   small — but  very  tough: 
Rock,    for   me,    is   food   enough. 
Elms   may   lift   their   pebbled   towers 
Higher,    and    the   October   flowers 
Of   the  maples   flush  and  blaze 
Brighter  than   my   sober  phase: 
But   I   hold   my   steadfast  bronze 
Leaves    when    they    are    skeletons  1 

Also  in  the  Summer,   I, 
All    that   earth    can    do,    defy: 
Barren    ledge   and   burning   earth 
Are  foundation  of  my  mirth. 
There  my   silver-shaggy  boughs 
Feed    the   wildwood   deer,    not   cows; 
And  that  pert  and  furry  flame — 
The    red   squirrel — in    mad    game 
Runs    across    my    leafy    hills 
For  his   emerald  domiciles. 
Oven-bird   and   loud   towhee 
Have  a  strong  green  shield   in  me. 
Bravely  held  against  the  sun. 
Under  my  low  bosses  run 
Fragrant  gloss  and  dainty  twine 
Of  wintergreen   and   partridge-vine. 
And    (while  I   turn   the  sun's  shock) 
Spring's   lusty   burnished   partridge-cock 
Beats  his  wings  until  they  drum 
Love's    superb   exordium. 


The  crimson  scarf  of  Autumn 
Is   worn   thin   in  places. 
November    sits   quietly   and   sews   on 
Patches   of   gray   and   black. 


SCRUB  OAK 

Rock   below   and   sun   above — 
Such  is  the  harsh  life  I  love; 
Sun   above  and  rock   below — 
Still   I   bud,    and   leaf,   and  grow; 
Like   little   Jack   from   the  old   tale — 
I   fight   my  giants  and  prevail. 

In   serenity   I   fashion — 

With    quiet    power    and    quiet    passion — 

Stalwart   loving-intricate 

Cups   to  hold   the  glossy   freight 

Of  the  future's  forests  shut 

In    the   brown    joke   of   a   nut. 

Ice-storms  come  and  ice-storms  go; 
Fire's  golden  rivers  flow. 
Flooding   with   their   tidal   waves 
My    green    homely    architraves; 
Quietly   I  rise  again 
Over   violence   or   chicane — 
Defying,    from    the    deeper    granite. 
The   skin-diseases   of    the   planet. 

Listen   to  a  scrub-oak   tree 

Speaking    his    philosophy: 

"Rock  and  sun  and  sand  are  goood 

Always,   to  the  brave   man's  mood: 

Build   on   waste  and  desolation 

Your    green    towers   of    affirmation; 

If  no  God   or   man   be   fed, 

Offer  deer  their  emerald  bread; 

Though  you   shield  no  man   or  maid. 

Give   the   little  rabbits   shade!" — E.    Merrill   Root. 

NOVEMBER  WOODS 

Where    the   threads 
Are   too   weak   to    hold    a   patch. 
She    cuts   away    the    scraps 
With   her   sharp   steel   shears. 

— Frederick  Herbert  Adler. 
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THE  KIMBALL  BIRD  SANCTUARY 
Down  on  Watchaug  Pond  in  the  town  of  Charlestown,  Rhode  Island,  tlierc  is  a 
bird  sanctuary,  which  everyone  likes  to  visit.  It  is  on  a  thirty-acre  tract  of  old 
farm  and  wood  land,  with  three  buildings,  a  delightful  bungalow,  a  two-car  stone 
garage,  and  a  small  boathouse  by  the  pond.  It  is  located  one  mile  and  eight-tenths 
off  the  Post  road,  about  halfway  between  Wakefield  and  Westerly,  the  turn  being 
just  two  miles  below  Crosses  Mills,  and  signs  point  the  way  in  through  the  woods 
along  Watchaug  Pond.  Tlie  sanctuary  belongs  to  the  Audubon  Society  of  Rhode 
Island  and  was  bequeathed  to  the  society  in  1924,  by  a  graduate  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity, a  business  man,  Walter  Hammond  Kimball,  who  loved  nature,  particularly 
birds  and  flowers.  The  Audubon  Society  keeps  a  caretaker  all  the  j  ear  at  the  sanc- 
tuary, who  feeds  the  birds  through  the  fall,  winter  and  spring;  puts  up  nesting- 
boxes  and  cleans  them  thoroughly  each  fall;  plants  shrubs  which  bear  berries  and 
fruits  that  birds  like  for  food;  makes  winter  shelters  for  the  quail;  keeps  records 
of  the  birds  and  flowers;  and  cuts  trails  through  the  sanctuary  where  visitors  may 
walk  and  not  disturb  the  birds. 
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OLD  COUNTRY   ROAD  TO  THE   KIMBALL   BIRD  SANCTUARY 
A  row  of  barberry  has  been  set  out  along  one  side,  and!  nearby  are  bird  boxes  on  poles. 

— Photo   by  Seth  G.  Jameson 

Nearly  2500  visitors  came  tij  the  sanctuary  between  April  1  and  December  1, 
and  every  season  more  people  come.  This  year,  the  visitors  came  from  twenty  differ- 
ent states,  from  Canada,  Scotland,  England  and  elsewhere.  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts 
and  Camp  Fire  Girls  are  being  invited,  troop  by  troop,  to  take  a  day's  hike  to  the 
sanctuary,  going  by  automobile  and  hiking  over  the  four  miles  of  trails  in  the  sanc- 
tuary grounds.  They  will  not  be  allowed  to  build  any  fires  outside  as  it  is  a  sanc- 
tuary regulation  that  no  camp-fires  shall  be  built  by  anyone,  but  provision  is  made 
so  that  the  boys  and  girls  can  eat  lunch  where  it  is  warm,  and  have  something  hot 
to  go  with  their  sandwiches. 

One  hundred  thirty-nine  different  species  of  birds  have  been  listed  in  the  sanc- 
tuary since  the  society  took  the  property,  and  one  hundred  fifteen  species  have  been 
seen  the  last  year,  which  gives  some  idea  of  the  variety  of  bird  life  that  can  be  seen 
in  a  small  area.  Birds  like  sunflower  seeds,  Japanese  millet,  hempseed,  small  chick 
feed,  suet  ground  up,  nuts  and  crumbs.  Sometime  you  should  visit  the  sanctuary 
and  learn  how  to  make  friends  with  wild  birds. — Alice  Hall  Walter. 
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RHODE   ISLAND'S    FIGHT   AGAINST   FOREIGN    INSECT   PESTS 

(By  Harry  Uorovitz,  Chief  Inspector  and  Superintendent  of  Field  Work, 
Rhode  Island  State  Department  of  Agriculture) 
More  than  15  years  ago,  Congress  passed  what  has  been  known  as  "The  National 
Quarantine  Plant  Act"  prohibiting  the  importation  into  this  country  from  foreign 
countries,  of  many  species  of  flowers,  shrubs,  plants  and  trees.  This  was  done  be- 
cause it  was  found  that  on  many  of  these  importations,  foreign  insect  pests  were 
brought  into  this  country.  Many  of  these  pests  have  Iwcorae  firmly  established  in 
this  country  and  are  today  causing  tremendous  economic  losses  to  forests,  shade 
trees,  orchards  and  vegetable  crops.  Three  of  the  most  destructive  insect  pests  of 
Europe  that  have  become  firmly  established  in  Rhode  Island  are  the  gipsy  moth,  the 
European  corn  borer  and  the  Japanese  beetle. 


Corn    Stalk    Split   Open    to    Show   European 
Corn    Borer    Within.  • 
Left — Larvae.  Right — Pupa. 

(Photos  by  courtesy  of  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture) 


The    Corn    Borer    Makes   Sweet    Corn 
Completely  Unfit  for  Use. 


European  Corn  Borer — One  of  the  worst,  if  not  the  worst,  insect  pest  brought 
over  from  Europe,  is  the  European  corn  borer,  and  like  the  gipsy  moth  it  has  four 
stages  during  its  life.  The  borer  passes  the  winter  as  a  full-grown  larva  or  worm 
within  the  stalks  or  ear  of  corn  or  other  host  plants.  A  full-grown  larva  is  nearly 
one  inch  long  and  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick  with  a  dark  brown  or  black  head. 
About  the  latter  part  of  April  or  the  early  part  of  May,  the  borer  becomes  active, 
cuts  a  small  opening  from  its  tunnel  to  the  surface  of  the  plant  as  an  outlet  for  the 
moth.  It  then  proceeds  to  spin  a  cocoon  within  its  tunnel.  In  this  cocoon  the  borer 
changes  to  the  pupa  or  resting  stage  and  emerges  as  a  moth  about  the  first  week  in 
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June.  The  moth  hides  during  the  day  in  weeds,  grass  or  other  plants  and  flies  in 
the  early  evening  and  night,  depositing  eggs  in  small  masses  on  the  underside  of 
leaves  of  the  host  plant.  A  female  will  lay  from  350  to  600  eggs.  The  eggs  hatch 
in  from  four  to  twelve  days  and  the  borers  feed  until  cold  weather,  remaining  in 
their  tunnels  during  the  winter.  Corn  is  the  favorite  host  plant  of  this  insect  and 
it  attacks  every  kind  of  corn  grown.  Not  only  does  it  attack  corn  but  a  great  many 
other  varieties  of  plants.  Some  of  the  economic  plants  (other  than  corn)  frequently 
attacked  are  as  follows:  Beans,  beets,  celery,  peppers,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  dahlias, 
gladiolus,  cosmos,  holly  hocks,  asters,  cocklebur  and  smart  weed.  Many  fields  of  sweet 
corn  within  the  past  two  years  have  been  entirely  ruined  in  this  state  by  the  borer. 


LEAVES  EATEN  BY  JAPANESE  BEETLE 

Japanese  Beetle — Another  destructive  European  insect  pest  which  has  become 
established  in  this  state  is  the  Japanese  beetle.  This  insect  was  first  discovered  in 
Rhode  Island  in  1929  in  Providence,  in  two  small  residential  areas  near  Roger  Wil- 
liams Park.  The  Japanese  beetle  is  a  beautifully  colored  insect  with  head  and  thorax 
of  dark  metallic  or  irridescent  green  and  the  wing  covers  shaded  copper  color.  The 
adult  beetles  begin  emerging  from  the  ground  in  June  and  are  most  abundant  from 
the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  August,  but  are  seldom  found  after  September 
15.  The  female  beetles  re-enter  the  ground  to  lay  eggs  at  intervals  of  from  one  to 
four  days,  usually  late  in  the  afternoon.  Each  female  beetle  lays  from  30  to  50  eggs. 
The  beetles  feed  readily  on  a  wide  variety  of  plants;  apples,  peaches,  cherries  and 
grapes  among  the  fruits;  elm,  linden,  sassafras,  roses  and  althea  among  shade  trees 
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JAPANESE   BEETLES  FEEDING  ON   PEACH 
(Photo  by  courtesy  of  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture) 

and  ornamental  plants;  corn  and  smart  weed  among  herbacious  plants  are  in  the 
class  of  highly  preferred  foods.  Eggs  hatch  in  about  two  weeks  after  being  laid. 
The  larvae  feed  on  rootlets  of  grass  and  many  other  kinds  of  plants  and  become  full 
grown  in  the  early  fall. 

Gipsy  Moth — The  gipsy  moth  was  first  discovered  in  Rhode  Island  about  1901,  and 
since  thai  time  has  spread  over  the  entire  state  and  many  times  in  the  past  25  years 
has  caused  severe  damage  to  some  of  our  woodlands,  shade  trees  and  orchards.  This 
insect  pest  in  the  course  of  its  life  passes  through  four  stages:  the  egg,  larva  or  cat- 
erpillar, the  pupa  or  resting  stage,  and.  the  adult  or  moth.  The  female  gipsy  moth 
deposits  a  cluster  containing  400  eggs  or  more  which  she  covers  with  buff  colored 
hairs.  Most  of  these  egg  clusters  are  laid  during  July  and  are  deposited  on  the  un- 
derside of  branches  of  trees,  on  tree  trunks,  under  loose  bark,  and  sometimes  on 
stones  or  rubbish.  They  hatch  about  the  time  the  leaves  begin  to  appear  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  They  feed  on  the  foliage  of  most  every  kind  of  tree  and  in  particu- 
lar on  oak,  apple,  gray  birch,  alder  and  willow.  The  caterpillars  are  ferocious  feed- 
ers and  if  not  checked,  will  in  two  to  three  weeks'  time,  entirely  strip  the  foliage 
from  the  tree. 

The  State  of  Rhode  Island  spends  annually  about  $20,000  to  control  these  for- 
eign insect  pests.  Under  the  supervision  of  the  state  department  of  agriculture, 
crews  of  men  are  employed  during  the  winter  months  in  scouting  to  locate  the  egg 
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masses  of  the  gipsy  moth,  which  are  treated  with  creosote  to  prevent  the  eggs  from 
hatching  in  the  springtime.  In  the  summer,  large  motor  truck  sprayers  are  used 
to  spray  infested  woodland  areas  with  arsenate  of  lead,  which  destroys  the  gipsy 
moth  caterpillars  that  are  feeding  on  the  foliage.  Inspectors  are  employed  during 
the  entire  year  by  the  department  of  agriculture  to  locate  places  where  corn  is  being 
grown,  advising  the  growers  as  to  the  necessity  of  plowing  under  the  cornstalks  and 
burning  all  the  corn  stubble,  corn  remnants,  weeds  and  other  plants  that  may  har- 
bor the  European  corn  borer,  by  December  first  of  each  year.  Fall  plowing  and  burn- 
ing of  cornstalks,  corn  stubble,  etc.,  will  prevent  the  insect  from  hatching  and  caus- 
ing damage  to  the  corn  crops  the  following  year. 

During  the  months  of  July,  August  and  September  traps  are  set  in  the  infested 
Japanese  beetle  areas,  which  contain  a  hait  that  attracts  the  beetle.  These  traps 
are  examined  every  day  and  all  beetles  found  are  destroyed.  Lawns  in  the  infested 
areas  are  also  treated  with  arsenate  of  lead  which  destroys  the  grub  in  the  soil  and 
prevents  it  from  hatching  into  the  beetle. 

The  fight  between  man  and  insect  is  a  continuous  one,  and  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  through  the  department  of  agriculture,  is  doing  everything  in  its  power  to 
lessen  the  depredations  of  these  foreign  insect  pests  that  have  become  established 
here,  and  to  prevent  serious  loss  to  our  farm  crops,  orchards,  woodlands,  and  shade 
trees. 


Happx  Springtime 


Lena  Martin-Smith 


Arr.  E.  A.  Parker 
Tune:— "Spring  Sopg" 
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1.  We      sing        for  hap -py,  hap- py  Spring-time, Spring-time    \b    here, 

2.  Mer    •    ry,  mer-ry    Spring  -  time,  So     mer-ri  -  ly     we    sing, 
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We      love       to    see  the  flow  -  era    and    the  birds  who   are     so     dear; 
For     all        the  hap-py,  haprpy  beartaYou  al  -  ways,  al  -  ways  bring; 
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They    wear      their  pret-ty     col     -      ors  And  sing    a   sweet  re  -  frain. 
We     sing        for  hap-py,  hap  -  py  Spring-time,  Spring  -  time    is    here. 
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For     mer  -  ry,     mer  -  ry       Spring  -  time     is     here        a  -  gain. 
We     love      to       see     the    flow  -  ers     and    the    birds       so     dear. 
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BABY  SEED  SONG 


ONLY  A  LEAF 


Little  brown  brother,  oh  I   little  brown  brother, 

Are  you  awake  in  the  dark? 
Here  we  lie  cosily,  close  to  each   other: 

Hark    to    the   song    of    the    lark — 

"Wakenl"   the  lark  says,   "waken  and  dress  you; 

Put  on   your  green   coats   and  gay, 
Blue  sky  will  shine  on  you,  sunshine  caress  you — 

Wakenl     'tis    morning — 'tis    May!" 

Little   brown  brother,   ohl    little  brown   brother. 

What  kind  of  flower  will  you  be? 
I'll  be  a  poppy — all  white,   like   my  mother; 

Do  be  a  poppy  like  me. 

What!  you're  a  sun-flower?     How  I  shall  miss  you 
When    you're    grown    golden    and    high! 

But  I  shall  send  all  the  bees  up  to  kiss  you; 
Little    brown    brother,    good-bye.- — E.    Ncsbit. 


It    was   only   a   little   leaf 

That  hung  for  a  while  on  its  bough; 
It  danced  and  flittered,  but  life  was  brief. 

And    its    place    is    vacant    now. 

It   was  only   a   little   leaf. 

Did   it  pay  to  live  at  all? 
The  sun  smiled  on   it,   the  cold  rains  came, 

And    then    it   was  doomed   to   fall. 

It   was  only  a   little  leaf; 

But  on   it  did  shine  the  sun. 
The  winds  did  caress,   the  birds  did  sing. 

And   it   lived   till  its  work  was  done. 

It    was    only    a    little    leaf; 

But  it  took  its  gladsome  part 
In   the  great  earth's  life;    and,   at  the  last. 

Earth   clasped   it   to   her   heart. 

— Minot  Judson  Savage. 


THE  FAITHLESS  FLOWERS 
I  went  this  morning  down  to  where  the  Johnny-Jump-Ups  grow 
Like  naughty  purple  faces  nodding  in  a  row. 
I  stayed  'most  all  the  morning  there— I  sat  down  on  a  stump 
And  watched  and  watched  and  watched  them — and  they  never  gave  a  jump ! 

And  Golden-Glow  that  stands  up  tall  and  yellow  by  the  fence, 
It  doesn't  glow  a  single  bit — it's  only  just  pretence — 
I  ran  down  after  tea  last  night  to  watch  them  in  the  dark — 
I  had  to  light  a  match  to  see ;  they  didn't  give  a  spark ! 

And  then  the  Bouncing  Bets  don't  bounce — I  tried  them  yesterday; 
I  picked  a  big  pink  bunch  down  in  the  meadow  where  they  stay. 
I  took  a  piece  of  string  I  had  and  tied  them  in  a  ball, 
And  threw  them  down  as  hard  as  hard— they  never  bounced  at  all ! 

And  tiger  lilies  may  look  fierce,  to  meet  them  all  alone, 
All  tall  and  black  and  yellowy  and  nodding  by  a  stone. 
But  they're  no  more  like  tigers  than  the  dogwood's  like  a  dog, 
Or  bulrushes  are  like  a  bull  or  toadwort  like  a  frog! 

I  like  the  flowers  very  much — they're  pleasant  as  can  be. 
For  bunches  on  the  table,  and  to  pick  and  wear  and  see; 
But  still  it  doesn't  seem  quite  fair — it  does  seem  very  queer — 
They  don't  do  what  they're  named  for — not  at  any  time  of  year! 

— Margaret  Widdemer. 

AN  AUTUMN  AFTERNOON 


"There's  something  sort  o'  dreamy  'bout  an  au- 
tumn  afternoon;" 

The  cornstalks  wave  and  rustle  and  the  winds  all 
seem  to  croon 

Like  a  mother  to  her  baby,  songs  of  sleep  and 
winter's  rest, 

And  the  wild  things  cuddle  closer,  down  on 
Mother  Nature's  breast. 

From  the  bare  brown  iields  of  stubble  comes  a 
bobwhite's    plaintive   call. 

Everything  sounds  sort  o'  dreamy  on  an  after- 
noon  in   fall. 

Purple    shadows   on    the    hillsides;    wisps    of    cloud 

tip-tinged  with  gold; 
Blended    mass    of    leaves    and    branches,    touched 

with  colors  manifold; 
The   lazy    creek    slow-winding    through    the   rushes 

sear  and  brown; 


Fleets    of    winged    seeds    floating    over,    fairy    fle€t 

of  thistledown; 
A  soft  light  all  about  you  and  a  blue  haze  over 

all; 
Everything  looks  sort  o'  dreamy  on  an   afternoon 

in   fall. 

Baby  seeds  slow  flutter  downward  to  their  beds 
of  leafy  mold. 

Wrapped  secure  from  cold  and  winter  in  their 
coats   of   brown    and   gold, 

Tightly  tucked  by  whispering  breezes  under  cov- 
erlets of  leaves. 

With  a  farewell  kiss  to  cheer  them  through  the 
long,   dark,   winter   eves. 

Magic  spells,  cast  all  about  them,  bid  them  sleep 
till   Springtime's  call. 

Everything  feels  sort  o'  dreamy  on  an  afternoon 
in  fall. — Irving  Harlow  Hart. 
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TENDER  LITTLE  SAPLINGS 


Clara  F.  Denton. 


Alma  Stfbbina, 
Grade  VIII,  C.  F. 


1,  Ten    -    der        lit     -     tie  sap       -       lings 

2.  Now     they're    ver     -     y  slen       -       der, 


Grow  -  ing         in         the  sun, 

But      some      day      you'll        see 


When 

the 

wind 

is 

blow 

-       ing> 

See 

them 

swing 

and 

sway 

Then 

the 

hap  - 

py 

song      ■ 

sters 

In 

our 

arms 

will 

rest, 

Ti 

-     ny 

branch  - 

es 

toss 

ing 

Ev    -   'ry 

leaf 

at 

play. 

And 

the 

moth   - 

er 

bird       ■ 

ie 

Build     her 

CO      - 

zy 

nest. 

THE  CLOCKS  THAT  I  LIKE  BEST 
The  clocks  I  like  the  best  are  these,  And    things    begun    and    then    half    done, 


The  rising  sun,   the  setting  sun. 
I  like  clear  days  and  endless  time, 

RECOMPENSE 

I  HAVE  but  little  money, 

I  haven't  any  car; 
But    I    know    a    shady    little    copse 

Where  the  dog-tooth  violets  are. 

Mv    frocks   are   made   of    cotton, 

My    neighbors   dress    in   silk; 
But  on  my  lawn  the  locust  trees 

Wave  plumes  as  white  as  milk. 

I    may   not   ever    have   the   price 

Of   some   strange,   rare  perfume; 
But    in    the   thicket  by   the   branch 

The   wild    grapes   are   in   bloom. 
I  own  no  single  painting 

With   colors   rich   to   see; 
But   often    in    the    evening   sky 

God  paints  rare  views  for  me.— Mm.  Ecless  Long. 

FORESTER'S  SONG 
Will    you    take    a    sprig    of    hornbeam? 

Will  you   try  a   twig  of  pine? 
Or  a  beam  of  dusky  cedar 

That  the  ivy  dare  not  twine? 
My  larch  is  slim  and  winsome. 

There    is    blossom    on    the    sloe; 
Timber  tell   you,   tell  you   timber, 

How  the  trees  do  grow! 
There  are  thorns  on  yonder  mountain. 

An    olive   on    the   crag. 
And  I  leave  a  knotted  thicket 

As  a  chamber  for  the  stag; 
Lovely  oak  and  spangled  sycamore. 

The  quince  and   mistletoe; 
Willow  will  you,  will  you  willow. 

How  the  trees  do  growl — A.  E.  Coppard. 


And  then  well  and  completely  done. 
Between   the  rising  and  the  setting  sun. 

THE  BIRD   CAFETERIA 

Little   birdies,   come  and   eat 

Food    that    seems    to    you    most    sweet; 

Come   for   doughnuts,    cake   and   bread, 

Or   if   nuts  you   wish  instead. 

Or  seeds,  or  suet,  don't  forget 

They're   here   too;    the   table's  set. 

Darlings,   come,  eat,  chirp   and  chee 

Here    about   our   schoolyard    tree. — Lila    Hurley. 

THE    PRAYERFUL    OAK 

Broad  of  spread,  immense  in  girth. 

Its    roots   of    equal   bulk   in    earth 

Grow    and    interlace    in    sand 

And   make  the  oak   tree   firmly  stand. 

Strong,   extending  deep  and  wide. 

The  tree  no  gesture  makes  of  pride. 

Its  arms,   each  great  as  many  a  tree. 

Are  lifted  in  humility. 

As  in  an  attitude  of   prayer. 

The  tree  beseeches  help  and  care: 

"Dear  Lord,  I  stand  to  do  Thy  will. 

Creatures  pass;   I  wait  here  still; 

For  Thou  canst  mend  and  Thou  canst  make. 

And  equally  canst  bend  and  break. 

Canst  send   my  sap  in  even  flow 

Or  lightning's  blade  or  tempest's  blow; 

Canst  bring  my  leaves  and  acorns  out; 

Or  shatter   them   with   blight   or   drought; 

Canst  crumble  me  to  very  dust. 

Thy  help   I   ask.     In   Thee   my   trust." 

— Lila  Hurley. 
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AN   EXILE'S   GARDEN 


PLANTING 


I   live  in   the  heart   of  a  garden 

With   cypresses  all  about; 

To   the  east   and  west,   and   the  south   and   north, 

Straight  shadowy  paths  run   out. 

There  are  ancient  gods  in  my  garden; 
They  have  faces  young  and  pale; 
And   a   hundred   thousand   roses   here 
Enrapture    the   nightingale. 

Yet,    among    the    gods    of    the    garden, 

The  roses  and  gods,  I  think. 

Daylong,    of    a    far-off    clover    field, 

And   the  song  of   a  bob-o-link. — Sophie  Jewett. 


The  sky  is  blue  and  soft  to-day. 

The  grass   is  green    this   month   of   May, 

And   Muwer  with   her  spade   and   rake 

My  little  garden  helps  to  make; 

For  everyone  must  plant  more  seeds 

To  grow   the   food   that   each   one   needs: 

Potatoes,   corn,   green  peas,   and   beets, 

The  kind  of  beets  that  sister  eats. 

We  plant  in   rows  marked   by  a  string. 

For   neatness   is  the   one  great  thing; 

The  earth  is  then  raked  smooth  and  pressed 

And   Nature    'tends    to   all    the    rest. 

— Robert   Livingstone. 


There's  a  naughty  little  Blue  J, 
Who  likes  so  much  to  TTT; 

That  he  flies  around  the  garden, 
And  picks  Aunt  Lucy's  PPP. 


THIS  WILL  TTT  U.— 

But  she  says,  if  he  doesn't  stop  it, 
Drastic  measures  she  must  UUU. 


Aunt  Lucy's  very  sorry, 

When  his  naughty  pranks  she  CCC; 
As  she  goes  out  to  the  garden 

To  'tend  her  hive  of  BBB. 

All  summer  she's  been  willing 
His  mischief  to  X-QQQ; 


This  naughty  little  Blue  J 

Is  very  smart  and  YYY; 
And  he  has  a  merry  twinkle 

In  his  round  black  III. 

While  other  people  work. 

He  talks  and  takes  his  EEE; 

This  naughty  little  Blue  J, 
Who  likes  so  much  to  TTT. 

—Edith   O'Brien. 


THREE  TREES 

The  poplar  is  a  French  tree, 
A  tall   and   laughing   maid   tree, 
A  slender  tree,  a  tender  tree. 
That  whispers  to  the  rain — 
An  easy,  breezy  flapper  tree, 
A   lithe   and   blithe   and   dapper    tree, 
A  girl   of   trees,    a   pearl    of    trees. 
Beside    the    shallow    Aisne. 

The  oak   is  a  British   tree. 
And   not  at   all   a   skittish   tree; 
A   rough   tree,   a   tough   tree, 
A  knotty  tree  to  bruise; 
A  drive-his   roots-in-deep   tree, 
A  mighty   tree,   a   blighty    tree, 
A  tree  of  stubborn  thews. 

The  pine  tree  is  our  own  tree, 
A  grown  tree,  a  cone  tree. 
The  tree  to   face  a  bitter  wind. 
The  tree  for  mast  and  spar — 
A  mounting  tree;   a  fine  tree, 
A  fragrant    turpentine   tree, 
A  limber  tree,   a  timber  tree. 

And    resinous   with    tar. — Christopher   Motley. 


FRINGED  GENTIANS 

Near  where  I  live  there  is  a  lake 
As   blue   as   blue  can    be,   winds   make 
It   dance  as  they  go  blowing  by. 
I    think    it    curtseys    to    the    sky. 

It's   just   a   lake   of   lovely   flowers, 
And   my   Mamma  says  they   are   ours; 
But  they  are  not  like  those  we  grow 
To  be  our  very  own,  you  know. 

We   have    a    splendid    garden,    there 
Are   lots   of   flowers   everywhere; 
Roses  and  pinks,   and   four  o'clocks. 
And  hollyhocks,   and   evening  stocks. 

Mamma   let's   us  pick   them,   but  never 
Must   we   pick   any   gentians — ever! 
For   if   we   carried   them    away 
They'd   die   of   homesickness   that   day. 

— Amy    Lowell. 


IDEALISTS 

Brother    Tree: 

Why  do  you  reach  and  reach? 

Do  you  dream  some  day  to  touch  the  sky? 
Brother    Stream: 

Why  do  you  run  and  run? 

Do  you  dream  some  day  to  fill  the  sea? 
Brother    Bird: 

Why   do  you   sing   and  sing? 

Do   you   dream — 
Young  Man: 

Why  do  you  talk  and  talk   and   talk? 

— Aljred    Kreymborg. 


THE  WAKEFUL   FLOWERS 

"Oh,  little  brown  garden,  you  play  you're  asleep. 
But  out  of  your  tangled  gray  masses  you  peep. 
And  soon  as  the  snow  and  the  tempests  are  over. 
You'll   turn  over  slowly  and  push  off  your  cover. 
And  then  in  a  corner  a  tassel  will  show 
Of  your  gay  little  night  cap — I  know  and  I  know! 
A  tassel  of  yellow  or  purple  or  red. 
Poked  over  the  edge  of  a  dark  flower  bed. 
And  shortly  your  garments  all  colors  will  be. 
Oh,   little  brown  garden,  you're  not  fooling   mel" 

— Elizabeth   Turner. 
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SAINT   FRANCIS 

Francis  spoke   to   the  birds 

By  the  blue  Italian  sea. 
Feeding   them   full   with   his  words — 

"Oh    little    brothers,"    said    he, 
"I   bring  you   the  love  of  God 

And   the   hope   of   eternity. 
The  thousand  years  since  He  trod 

Up  steep  Gethsemane 
Is  but  the  dust  of  the  street," 

Said   Francis,    "to   His   feet!" 

Francis  spoke  to  the  beast. 

To  Messer  Death  spoke  he, 
"Our  brother   the  wolf,   not  least 

Are   you   in    God's   beauty  1 
Your  strength  is  as  a  hill, 

It  is  a  dark  pine  tree." 
And   Messer  Death  was  still. 

His  head  on  Francis's  knee. 
And  in  his  eyes  the  red 

And  awful  glare  was  dead. 

Four  hundred  years  is  a  breath, 

A  thousand  years  is  a  day. 
Still  men  fear  Messer  Death 

Since  Francis  went  that  way, 
Yet  still   the  sparrows  keep 

Their  tryst  with  verities, 
The  years  are  but  a  sweep 

Of  street-dust  in  their  eyes! 
Give   us,    then    world   without   end 

And   Messer   Death,   our  friend! 

— Dorothy   Bennett. 


"I'd  like  to  find  a  little  spot 
Where  one  could  play  and  sing. 

And   folks   would   listen   to    the    tune 
And  never  say  a  thing." 

CHILDREN 

What  a  garden  of  surprise 

Out   beyond   my  window   lies! 

Fancy,   when  the  night  is  there 

Gentle  trees  with  drooping  hair. 

Rocking,   rocking   cradle-wise 

Little  stars  with  yellow  eyesl — George  Cronyn. 

WILLOW  WHISTLE 

Only    a   boy 
Can    set   free 
The   music  in 
A   willow    tree. 

Can   find   the   cricket 
And    the   lark 
Hidden   in 
A  willow's  bark. 

Can   fife   and  flute, 
Can   lilt  and   croon 
The   notes    that   make 
A    willow   tune. 

Can  blow  an  air 

Winged  as  a  thistle 

From  a  little 

Willow    whistle. — Ebbel   Roviig   Fuller. 


THE  HENS 
The  night  was  coming  very  fast; 
It  reached  the  gate  as  I  ran  past. 

The  pigeons  had  gone  to  the  tower  of  the  church 
And  all  the  hens  were  on  their  perch. 

Up  in  the  barn,  and  I  thought  I  heard 
A  piece  of  a  little  purring  word, 

I  stepped  inside,  waiting  and  staying. 

To  try  to  hear  what  the  hens  were  saying. 

They  were  asking  something,  that  was  plain. 
Asking  it  over  and  over  again. 

One  of  them  moved  and  turned  around, 
Her  feathers  made  a  ruffled  sound. 

A  ruffled  sound,  like  a  bushful  of  birds. 
And  she  said  her  little  asking  words. 

She  pushed  her  head  close  into  her  wing. 
But  nothing  answered  anything. 

— Elizabeth  Madox  Roberts  in  Under  the  Trees. 


A  B  C'S  IN  GREEN 


The  trees  are  God's  great  alphabet; 
With    them   he   writes   in   shining   green 
Across  the  world  His  thoughts  serene. 

He  scribbles  poems  against  the  sky 
With   a  gay  leafy   lettering 
For  us  and  for  our  bettering. 

The  wind  pulls  softly  at  His  page, 
And  every  star  and  every  bird 


Repeats  in  dutiful  delight  His  word, 
And  every  blade  of  grass 
Flutters  to  class. 

Like   a  slow  child   that  does   not  heed, 
I  stand  at  summer's  knees. 
And   from  the  primer  of  the  word 
I   spell   that   life  and   love  are  good, 
I  learn  to  read. — Leonore  Speyer. 
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A  GIRL  SCOUT  CIRCLE  AT  CAMP  HOFFMAN 

"Spirit  of  Light  and  Life,  astir  in  the  swaying  grass, 
For  the  smile  of  the  summer  morn,  for  the  delicate  flowers  I  pass, 
For  the  hird  that  calls  from  the  tree-top,  for  the  stars  that  cheer  by  night — 
For  all  Thou  givest,  I  thank  Thee,  Spirit  of  Life  and  Light." 

SONG  OF  A  SOUL 
It's  hard  to  breathe  in  a  tenement  hall. 
So  I  ran  to  the  little  park.  ^ 

As  a  lover  runs  from  a  crowded  ball 
To  the  moonlit  dark. 

I  drank  in  clear  air  as  one  will 
Who  is  doomed  to  die, 
Wistfully  watching  from  a  hill 
The  unmarred  sky. 

And  the  great  trees  bowed  in  their  gold  and  red 
Till  my  heart  caught  flame; 

And  my  soul,  that  I  thought  was   crushed  or  dead, 
Uttered  a  name. 

I  hadn't  called  the  name  of  God 

For  a  long  time; 

But  it  stirred  in  me  as  the  seed  in  sod, 

Or   a   broken   rhyme. — Marya  Zaturenska. 
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THE    MOUNTAIN    ASH 


No  eye  can  overlook,  when  'mid  a  grove 
Of  yet  unfaded   trees  she  lifts   her   head, 
Deck'd  with   autumnal  berries  that   outshine 
Spring's  richest  blossoms;  and  ye  may  have  mark'd 


By    a    brook-side    or    solitary    tarn. 
How  she,   her  station  doth  adorn;    the   pool 
Glows  at   her  feet,   and  all   the  gloomy  rocks 
Are    brighten'd    round    her. — Wordsworth. 
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THE  MEADOW 


Sinking  knee-deep  into  awe, 

In  this  luminous  field,  I  heard 

Manifesto  of  a  bird 

Publishing    this    meadow's    law. 

As  its  tidings  rang  in  air, 

Brooklets  vowelled  proverbs  there    .    . 

While    no   clouds    above    them    tarried, 

On  the  pond,  two  Heavens  married   . 

All  the  flowers  I  could  see 

By  a   sense  more   keen   than   sight 

In     this    field's    unearthly    light, — 

Flowers   mangered  mystery. 

Every   rock   was   pasture   to 

Beauty    that   the    meadow   knew. 


Vines  upon   their  journey  high. 

On   their   pilgrimage   to  sky. 

Vine    and    branch — and    I — and    I — 

Rose   and    weed    and    bough   and   blade. 

Rock,   sweet  anchorage   to   shade. 

Twig    and    petal,    brook    and    feather. 

Leaf    and    pebble,    bush    and    pond. 

Link    by    link    in    network    vast. 

.AH   were  woven,  braided  fast. 

All   were    ligatured   together 

In    one    universal    bond. 

Each   was  but  a  separate  name; 

Each    apparelled    but    the    same 

Quenchless   and   informing   flame! — Louis   Ginsberg. 


SPARE  OUR  WILD  FLOWERS 
During  tlie  assembly  period,  Tuesday,  December  10,  tliere  was  a  lecture  given 
by  Mrs.  John  Hayward.  It  was  illustrated  by  lantern  slides.  The  subject  '^as, 
"The  Preservation  of  Wild  Flowers."  Mrs.  Hayward  was  introduced  by  Mrs.  Alice 
Hall  Walters,  chairman  of  the  Educational  Committee.  Mrs.  Hayward  declared 
that  you  could  use  this  for  a  general  rule.  If  you  find  flowers  growing  in  an  open 
field,  or  some  similar  place,  where  there  is  plenty  of  sunshine  it  is  usually  of  the 
type  that  may  be  picked  in  abundance,  but  those  found  in  shady,  and  sometimes 
swampy  places  must  be  protected  for  they  are  weak  and  it  takes  them  a  long  while, 
perhaps  two  seasons,  before  they  bloom.  If  they  are  picked,  very  few  should  be 
taken,  and  none  pulled  up  by  the  roots. — Ardyce  E.  Hampson,  '30,  Jcnks  Junior  High 
School. 

THE    MOUNTAIN    ASH    TREE 
A  tree  of  loveliness  in  spring, 
When  baby  leaves  start  whispering; 
And  in  the  later  springtime  hours, 
When   decked    with    small,   white,    clustered   flowers; 
The  Mountain  Ash  all  summer  long 
Shimmers  with   fernlike  leaves  that  throng 
Its  every  branch.     In  fall !    on  high, 
'Gainst  the  blue  background  of  the  sky 
It  waves  the  clustered  berries  red. 
That  crown  its  gracefully  poised  head; 
Yes,  even  when  the   snow  piles  high 
And   wintering   birds   about   it   fly. 
Who  is  more  loyal  than  the  trees, 
In    service    and    in   wish    to   please  ? 
Throughout  the  year,  frbm  dawn  to  end, 
A  tree  knows  how  to  be  a  friend. — Lila  Hurley. 

SALUTE  TO  THE  TREES 


Many  a  tree  is  found  in   the  wood 

And  every  tree  for  its  use  is  good; 

Some   for   the  strength   of    the   gnarled   root, 

Some    for    the   sweetness    of   flower   or    fruit; 

Some    for    the   shelter    against    the    storm, 

And  some   to  keep   the  hearth-stone  warm; 

Some    for    the    roof    and    some    for    the    beam, 

And  some   for  a  boat  to  breast  the  stream:  — 

In    the  wealth  of   the  wood   since  the  world   began 

The   trees   have   offered    their   gifts    to    man. 

But    the    glory   of    trees   is    more   than    their    gifts: 
'Tis   a   beautiful   wonder   of   life    that    lifts, 
From  a  wrinkled  seed   in  an  earth-bound  clod, 
A  column,  an  arch  in  the  temple  of  God, 
A  pillar  of   power,   a  dome   of   delight, 


A  shrine  of  song,  and  a  joy  of  sight! 
Their  roots  are  the  nurses  of  rivers  in  birth; 
Their  leaves  are  alive  with  the  breath  of  the  earth; 
They  slielter  the  dwellings  of  man;   and  they  bend 
O'er  his  grave  with  the  look  of  a  loving  friend. 

I  have  camped   in    the  whispering  forest  of  pines, 
I  have  slept  in  the  shadow  of  olives  and  vines; 
In  the  knees  of  an  oak,  at  the  foot  of  a  palm 
I  have  found  good   rest  and  slumber's  balm. 
And    now,    when    the    morning    gilds    the    boughs 
Of   the   vaulted   elm   at   the   door   of   my   house, 
I    open    the    window    and    make   salute: 
"God   bless   thy  branches  and   feed   thy   root! 
Thou   hast  lived   before,   live   after    me. 
Thou    ancient,    friendly,    faithful    tree." 

—Henry  Van  Dyke. 
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TREES  MAKE  BUDS  YEAR  AHEAD 

Isn't  it  odd  that  every  leaf  on  the  trees  should  have  an  understudy  ready  to 
take  its  place  when  it  is  gone? 

When  a  leaf  puts  out  on  a  twig  in  the  spring  there  goes  along  with  it  the  be- 
ginning of  another  leaf  or  group  of  leaves  wrapped  up  as  a  bud  that  is  just  begin- 
ning. All  through  the  summer  when  the  leaf  is  in  its  prime,  this  bud  is  growing  and 
developing.  Whoever  would  like  to  may  cut  open  the  little  nub  at  the  leaf  base  and 
examine  it  under  a  microscope.  He  will  find  that  there  is  in  it  the  form  of  a  tiny 
leaf  or  of  a  twig  that  is  already  taking  shape  though  it  is  unbelievably  frail  and 
delicate. 

In  the  summer  time  one  sees  the  abundance  of  leaves,  flowers  and  fruit  that  a 
tree  may  put  forth.  This  flourish  of  green  would  seem  the  one  idea  that  the  tree 
had  in  mind.  But  back  of  the  flourish  is  the  very  definite  preparation  that  is  being 
made  for  the  season  that  is  a  year  ahead. 

The  popular  belief  that  the  tree  waits  until  the  spring  to  develop  its  buds  is 
quite  wrong.  Every  bud  is  in  place  with  its  whole  plan  laid  out  nearly  a  year  ahead. 
Some  of  these  buds  may  be  flowers.  If  so,  every  fold  in  miniature  is  in  place  at  the 
base  of  its  leaf  in  the  summer  before  it  is  to  appear.  It  is  most  likely  that  this  bud 
is  to  develop  into  a  twig.  Twigs  spring  from  the  points  where  leaves  were  located 
the  year  before.  It  was  the  presence  of  the  leaf  that  started  the  twig.  So  a  leaf 
may  cause  something  to  grow  that  is  much  greater  than  itself. 

One  may  visit  clumps  of  trees  in  the  autumn  after  the  leaves  are  gone  and  won- 
der what  sort  of  flowers  and  leaves  they  are  to  bear  in  the  spring.  He  may  take  a 
horse  chestnut  bud,  for  instance,  open  out  its  tiny  folds,  and  unpack  a  whole  cluster 
of  flowers,  each  under  the  microscope,  quite  correct  as  to  proper  horse  chestnut  form. 

The  bud  of  a  tulip  tree  may  be  smaller,  but  none  the  less  distinct.  Open  it  up 
and  a  single  flower  would  be  revealed.  Examine  it  with  a  microscope  and  every  de- 
tail, down  to  the  stamens  and  pistil,  will  be  found  in  place.  Make  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  an  oak  bud,  one  of  those  that  is  not  to  be  a  flower  but  a  twig,  and  a  whole 
cluster  of  leaves  may  be  seen.    Even  the  form  of  the  twig  itself  has  begun  to  show. 

These  buds  push  out  in  the  autumn  after  the  leaves  have  fallen  and  make  quite 
a  showing  for  themselves.  All  through  the  winter  they  stand  out  boldly  on  tlieir 
twigs.  The  thermometer  may  go  down  to  a  point  where  they  are  frozen  hard  as  bits 
of  ice.  Chip  one  of  them  open  and  the  crystal  formation  may  be  seen.  It  is  frozen 
hard.     But  if  left  on  the  tree  it  is  unharmed. 

It  awaits  the  coming  of  spring  when  the  flow  of  sap  up  from  the  roots  will  bring 
to  it  the  materials  from  which  it  can  build  the  structure  that  is  laid  out  on  the  buds 
that  have  slept  so  long.  And  each  tiny  leaf  that  unfolds  starts  back  of  itself  a  bud 
that  is  to  carry  on  when  it  is  gone. — By  William  Atherton  Du  Puy,  Sunday  Journal, 
May  19,  1929. 


THE   SPIRIT   OF  THE   BIRCH 

I  am  the  dancer  of  the  wood 

I  shimmer  in  the  solitude 

Men  call  me  Birch  Tree,  yet  I  know 

In   other  days  it  was  not  so. 

I  am  a  Dryad  slim  and  white 

Who   danced   too  long  one  summer  night. 

And  the  Dawn  found  and  poisoned  me  I 

Captive  I  moaned  my  liberty 

But   let   the   wood   wind   flutes   begin 

Their  elfin  music,  faint  and  thin, 

I   sway,    I   bend,    retreat,    advance. 

And  evermore — I  dance  1    I  dance  I 

— Arthur   Ketchum. 


OUT  IN  THE  OPEN  AIR 
Under   the   open    sky 

In   a   calm   and   tranquil   place. 
With   the   waters   flowing  by 

And  a  cool  breeze  on  your  face. 
And  your  soul  set  free  once  more 

From    the    tugging    leach   of   need. 
To  wander  and  explore 

Wherever  the  whim  may  lead. 
To   find   God  everywhere 

In  bird  and  blossoming  tree. 
Out  in   the  open  air. 

That's  where  it's  good  to  be. — Guest. 
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'A  BEAUTIFUL  SHADED  AVENUE" 

— Courtesy   oj   the   Providence   Jnurmil 
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